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REVIEWS 





Love and Pride. By the Author of ‘ Sayings 
and Doings.’ London: Whittaker. 


an hour to allow of our doing them justice. 
We shall, therefore, with a very few observa- 
tions, defer a criticism of the work until our 
ensuing number, and cull out, for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, a few of those spirited 
and humorous sketches of life and character 
which so brilliantly distinguish Mr. Hook's 
writings from those of his contemporaries. 

There are two stories comprised in the 
three volumes; the one intended to illustrate 
Love, and the other, Pride. Several of the 
characters are drawn with inimitable skill; 
the situations and conversations are perhaps 
at times too farcical, but they are so pro- 
vocative of downright laughter, as to make 
us wish them not a whit less extravagant. 
These tales have evidently been written with 
great rapidity, as the working out of the in- 
cidents is generally abrupt and hasty; but 
carelessuess, as to the mechanism of the 
story, leaves the author more unshackled in 
his spirit and humour. 

The picture of the House of Pictures is 
well coloured in. 

“Forced thus unnaturally into a crowd, at a 
moment when solitude would best have suited 
the temper of her mind, Miss Franklin, with 
her mother and her friend, began to mount the 
extremely inconvenient, wretchedly dark, filthy, 
dirty, and eminently disagreeable staircase of 
the Royal Academy, slipping over scattered 
orange-peels, covering their gloves with dust, 
if accidentally touching any part of the balusters 
or walls, during the horrid ascent, the abomi- 
nations of which, are scarcely recompensed by 
the entertaining absurdity of beholding Her- 
cules with his apples in a brass wire bird-cage, 
at the bottom of it. 

“Up they went, poor wearied travellers— 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim was happy by comparison; 
they passed that ‘Slough of Despond,’ the 
apartment stored with the mad fancies of juvenile 
modellers, or doting architects, quitted that 
‘Valley of Humiliation,’ the chamber of mon- 
sters and miniatures, which adjoins it, and 
boldly and resolutely, mounted the ‘ Hill of 
Lucre,’ the great room, ‘top of all,’ where the 
wealth of thousands hangs round the walls, scat- 
tered at their pleasure, and converted into ugly 
faces, and ungainly figures, for the peculiar gra- 
tification and satisfaction of themselves and 
friends.” 

_ The housekeeper of a half-deserted house 
in Harley Street, peering up from the area, 
is admirably hit off in the following :-— 

“This double appeal was replied to by the 
appearance in the area below, of an elderly and 
somewhat portly personage, habited in a blue 
cotton gown illuminated with black dots; and 
Wearing a cap of no inconsiderable dimensions, 
decorated with a bow of dirtyish blue riband; 
her shoes were down at heel, and she held a 
broom in her hand. And lifting up a face, 


broad but by no means beautiful, she inquired 


in a shrill tone, ‘ What the gentleman pleased to 
Want?) * @ @ 


a wrapper,and forwarded with the Magazines to all parts of the World. 





Sir, it is a shame to keep fond hearts apart, for 
as the song says, what is gold compared with 
love?’ at the same moment dropping the second 


| sovereign into her long dark pocket, to mingle 
Turse volumes have reached us at too late | 





and jingle with its already deposited brother 
coin, a brass thimble, a lump of bees wax, seven 
halfpence, the key of her trunk, and a much used 
once red leather housewife.” 


The lottery anecdote, told in the Ports- 
mouth Rocket, would work up well for Miss 
Kelly or Mathews. 

“After a transient refreshment, the party 
seemed more familiarized to each other, and 
even Saville himself condescended from hisstilts 
and joined in the conversation ; the melancholy 
man in the left-hand corner unbent his brow, 
and added his mite to the verbal contribution of 
his companions, till at length the subject of Jot- 
teries was started by the Winkle-keeper, who 
declared an opinion that nobody ever got a prize. 

‘*« This statement was stoutly contradicted by 
the melancholy man, who seemed to derive a 
vast reinforcement of animation from the sub- 
ject: he enumerated Dukes, Members of Par- 
liament, Hampshire squires, Bloomsbury attor- 
nies, and Pall-Mall pastry-cooks, who had, all 
to his own knowledge, been splendidly and sud- 
denly enriched by the acquisition of large sums. 
* Indeed, Sir,’ added he, ‘even I myself might 
have been worth thirty thousand pounds more 
than I am at this moment, by the same means, 
if it had not been for an accidental circumstance, 
over which I had no controul.’ 

“*What might that have been?’ said the 
Winkleman,—‘ choosing the wrong number, 
perhaps ?” 

«Not so, Sir,’ said the melancholy gentle- 
man, his countenance at the same moment as- 
suming an expression rather of ‘ anger than of 
sorrow,’—‘I did choose the right number— 
bought it—brought it home—and had it in my 
library table drawer—but’— 

“* Tt was stolen, perhaps, Sir?’ said the Win- 
kleman’s friend, in a piteous tone. 

“¢€No, Sir, not that. I had it—it was mine— 
it was in the days when lotteries lasted a month, 
and tickets rose in value as they continued un- 
drawn. I went into the city on business—a 
friend, who knew of my ticket, called in my ab- 
sence—offered my wife a hundred and twenty 
guineas for it;—she knew that it had cost me 
but five-and-twenty;—sold it him—all for my 
good, poor soul—she’s in heaven now, Sir,—it’s 
no use scolding about it—it won’t bring it back 
—-and the very same afternoon—d——n me— 
I'm sure you'll excuse my swearing at the re- 
collection—it came up a thirty thousand pound 

rize!’ 

“A general exclamation of horror followed 
the announcement. 

“* And now, Sir,’ continued the gentleman, 
‘as I walk along the streets in wet weather, be- 
cause I cannot afford a hackney-coach, my friend 
Dodman, the lucky purchaser, dashes by in his 
carriage, and splashes me with mud. He lives 
in the house which I had all my life an anxiety 
to possess; and has refused his consent to his 
son’s marrying my daughter, on the plea of her 
poverty.’ 

“It was evident that the melancholy gentle- 
man felt the circumstances keenly. 

“¢ Well,’ said Saville, ‘I don’t think I could 
have survived such a thing,’ 





| Why,’ said Mrs. Richards,‘I do think, | “ ‘Only conceive, Sir,’ said the gentleman, 


seeming to delight in aggravating all the mise- 
ries of his loss,—* only conceive my coming 
home oui of the city—having seen my number 
placarded at Cornhill as the prize—having com- 
pared it with the memorandum in my pocket- 
book—having bought a necklace and pair of 
ear-rings for my wife upon the strength of it— 
and finding, upon my arrival, that she had sold 
my thirty thousand pounds, which I was sure 
was in my pocket, toa man I hated, for one 
hundred and twenty guineas, which she exult- 
ingly exhibited, and which, with thirty-five 
more, went to pay for the baubles I had brought 
her home.’ 

“*T could not have stood that,’ said the Win- 
kleman. 

““* Nor I,’ said the weeping husband. 

“¢T,’said Saville, ‘should have cut my throat.” 

**So I did, Sir!’ said the melancholy gen- 
tleman, ‘and here are the marks where it was 
sewn up!’—exhibiting, at the same moment, a 
huge scar right across his windpipe. 

“ To describe the sudden coil-up of the three 
listeners, when the narrator of his own misfor- 
tunes made this disclosure, would be impossi- 
ble ;—in a moment they unanimously construed 
all his previous observations and remarks into 
symptoms of his yet Jatent malady; and never 
were rightly at their ease until they were blessed 
with the sight of his back, as he descended the 
steps of the coach at the door of the Dolphin, at 
Petersfield.” 

With a brief extract from the letter of the 
lady’s-maid to Twigg, we will, for the pre- 
sent, dismiss the first story; and we shall 
content ourselves with one passage from the 
tale called ‘ Snowdon,’—a tolerably lengthy 
one to be sure, but equal to the dinner at the 
Palmers’, in ‘ Maxwell,’ or to any of the best 
scenes in ‘ Gervase Skinner.’ 

“My mistress has been very very ill; she 
has not entirely recovered the shock and disap- 
pointment occasioned by Mr. Saville’s cruel 
conduct. I thought she would have died. 
There she was, Alexander, day after day, going 
down to the bathing machine, which was where 
I told you to tell Mr. Saville to meet us; a 
washing and washing herself every morning of 
her life; till there was scarce any thing of her 
left; and what with that, and weeping, I do as- 
sure you I thought we should have lost her. 
She is better a little, and now speaks of your 
master, and will let me mentionhis name. But 
there is a book of his—one which she did not 
send back when she returned all his bits of things 
that he had left at our house—and I often see 
her reading in it, and crying; but she tries not 
to let me see it; and the minute] come into the 
room she jumps up and hides the book, and 
affects to laugh and talk something about no-" 
thing, just merely for conversation.’ * * 

“¢ As for my mistress’s husband, he has been 
at the very point of death. What has been the 
matter with him I cannot rightly tell you, be- 
cause I do not exactly know; but the doctors 
say he has got something the matter with his 
something, in Latin, which I believe is his liver 
in English, and he has great pain in his side, 
and is always sick; but I am no great hand at 
Italian, and don’t know the names the people 
here give tocomplaints. One thing I can make 
out, and that is, that he is not long for this 
world. And between you and me and the post, 
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when he goes it will be no great loss; for he 
leads my poor young lady such a life, that if he 
was the great Mogul stuffed with diamonds, I 
would not stop with him. Nobody dare speak 
to her, nor she to nobody; and every body is 
running after her here, because she is what they 
call leggiadra, and bella, and all that; but if an 
man bows or stops a moment to talk to her,fold 
Smith is in one of his tantrums, and scolds her 
worse than ever her mother did,—and that’s 
Saying a good deal.” 

Lord Snowdon, the old hero of the second 
tale, is pride itself. He has just broken a 
shaft of his cabriolet, on a wet day, upon 
Barnes Common; an omnibus rattles up, and 
the Tiger, no house or aid being near, per- 
suades his lofty master, the destined Governor 
General of India, to “get in.” It is not 
possible to surpass in broad humour the fol- 
lowing description :— 

‘The Marquess stepped in, and the conductor 
gave the word ‘all right ;’ but this was done so 
soon after the admission of his Lordship into 
the vehicle, and he was so long picking out a 
clean place to sit down upon, that the jerk of 
the hearse threw his Lordship forward into the 
lap of the fattest woman that ever was seen out 
on a caravan at a fair, who, unfortunately, was 
carrying ajar of pickled onions on her knee, 
which was upset by the Marquess’s tumble, and 
in its fall saturated the front of his Lordship’s 
waistcoat and stock with its fragrant juice. 

“The Marquess made a thousand well-bred 
apologies, and was got up upon his legs by the 
exertions of the fat woman, whose struggles to 
rescue herself from the imposing weight of no- 
bility, materially assisted the efforts of a good- 
natured dirty little man in the corner, and a 
thin spare woman, who was carrying a bantum- 


cock and three hens in a basket to London, 





having upon her other hand a large-faced child, | 
with great blue eyes, and a cold in its head. 


It wore a brown skin cap with a gold band 
round it, while a green and white net comforter 
was twisted round its chin and body ; its dress, 
generally, bearing very strong evidence that 
the dear little thing was an extremely bad 
traveller. 

“Near the door, and over whose shins the 
Marquess first tumbled upon getting in, was 
placed a stout, blue aproned market-gardener; 
and opposite to him, a smartish looking man, 
with a Mosaic gold cliain round his neck, and 
a bunch of oily curls coming out from under his 
hat just over his ear—he was the dandy of the 
party. 

‘* OF went the omnibus—rattle went all the 
windows—slap went the weather boards—bang 
went the axle-trees; and away went the whole 
concern, at a rate and with a noise, of which the 
Marquess till that moment had but a very faint 
conception, . 

“ The dirty dandy in the corner, as soon as he 
saw the involuntary contortions of poor Lord 
Snowdon’s countenance, as the huge thing 
bumped up and down, and twisted first one 
way and then another, began to affect a similar 
distaste for the conveyance; and to mark his 
sympathy with the new arrival, forthwith 
bumped himself up close to him. He looked 
at the Governor-General Bahauder for a mo- 
ment or two, and then pulling out a sort of 
whitey- brown paper funnel, which did duty for 
a snuil-box, offered it to the Marquess, * * * 

“After a short delay, during which several 
aristocratic carriagesrolled by—at which periods 
the Marquess adopted the celebrated system of 
ostrichism, and hid his head—the omnibus rat- 
tled on towards town. At Walham-green, two 
tall scraggy girls from a boarding-school, 

Sickly, smiling, gay, young, and awkward, 
were poked in. A gentleman with very red 


' 


mustachios, was picked up at the Queen’s Elm 


gate; and a poulterer’s boy, with a couple of 


skinned rabbits in a tray, was added to the 
party at the corner of Sloane-street, the said 
rabbits being on their way back te a poulterer’s 
in Duke-street, St. James’s, because they were 
not fresh * * # 

* At the top of St. James’s-street the cara- 
van stopped. The day had cleared up; the 
pavement was dry. The King was in town; 


there were many people about. Lord Snowdon | 


just peeped through the windows, and saw 
groups collected—men he knew. Here it was 


clear he could not get out—whither should he | 


go? how far—what place was safe? At length 
he resolved upon going the whole journey to the 
Bank, so that he might emerge in the city, and 


then enveloping himself in a hackney-coach, | 


es 


Hampden in the Nineteenth Century ; oy 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improvemers 
of Society. London: Moxon. 


“He who writes from a strong conviction," 
says Karamsin, “ may fail to convince, by 
cannot fail to interest.” The perusal of this 
work will make but few converts to the theo. 
ries of Robert Owen, which the author adyo. 
cates; but no one will cast even a hasty 
glance over its pages without feeling they 
sympathies awakened by the zeal which the 
author displays for improving the general 
condition of society, and more especially of 
| the working population. That there is much 
| misery in the world, unexplored even by those 
who profess themselves philanthropists, few 


reach the habitable part of town, without fear of | can doubt; that the annals of the poor are 


discovery. 

“ ¢ Any body for White Oss Cellar ?’ said the 
man on the steps. Out went the dirty dandy, 
the man with the apron, and the boy with the 
rabbits. But their places were instantly sup- 
plied by a portly gentleman lugging in a smalil- 
sized green garden-engine with a fan spout, and 
three fishing-rods, which he had just bought at 
the corner of Albemarle-street, and a fond mo- 
ther, who had provided herself with a heap of 
toys for her six children. 

“ Still the Marquess kept peering out of his 
prison —nobody saw him—and it was plea- 
sant to peep through the loop-holes thus un- 
observed. In a few minutes all was right, but, 
the pavement in Piccadilly was up; it was ne- 
cessary, therefore, that the huge machine should 
so down St. James’s-street ; and so it did; but 
short was its progress in that line of march—all 
the bumpings and thumpings which its rapid 
course in the earlier part of its journey had 
excited now were to be mpensated for. 
driver smacked his whip, the hor 
the sound, when ent something, and ia 
instant, the c 

rash like thunder, exactly in front of White's. 

“The shricks of the 
men, the noise of the 
tract a thousand spectators. 
out of Crockford’s Cofiee-room ; 
men rushed into the balcony; a 
window of Whi 
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ine 
es obeyed 








wh fabric came down with a 





women, the cries 
fall, all combined to at- 
Fifty heads were 
all the guards- 
din the bow- 
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thrown up, were heard the well-known voices | 


the leaders of 


itself, which was instantly | 


of the clique, in a sort of war- 
whoop, which, like the whistle of Rhoderick | 
Dhu, roused the whole clan to observe the 


dreadful dénouement. 


“In detail were the passengers extricated. 


The dear little boarding-school girls jumped out | 


first; the fat man with his garden-engine stuck | 


in the door-way, and was only ejected by tie 


ponderosity of the still fatter woman, with what 
she called her ‘inion jar’ clasped like a lovely 
baby to her bosom; the lady with the toys was 
trampled under foot; the sick child was jammed 
under the dirty man in the corner, and the thin 
woman who took care of it, getting anxious 
about its fate, unwillingly, abandoned the poul- 
try; and when the most noble the Marquess of 
Snowdon, K. G. and Governor General of India, 
emerged, amidst the cries of ‘take care of the 
old gentleman,’ he came out without his hat, 
with a fine bantam cock perched upon his head, 
and a couple of fuzzy-legged hens roosting upon 
his shoulders.” 





We shall respect an omnibus for the re- 
mainder of our days, since it has afforded our 
merry novelist such a scene as the foregoing. 
The Marquess was perhaps fcolish to em- 
bark in such a vehicle,—but, 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit! 


| 


neither “short nor simple,” but a long and 

| gloomy record of suflerings, is also a fact 
slowly forcing itself on general conviction, 

| There are a few leaves of these annals inserted 
in the Colloquies, that harrow up the soul, 
But the question arises, are these evils merely 
incidental to, or are they inherent in the pre- 
| sent constitution of society ? May not means 
be devised of remedying the most pressing 
defects, without pulling down and re-con- 

| structing the entire system? When Shak- 
| speare compared the world to “ an unweeded 
| garden,” he did not recommend us to plough 
it up for a turnip-field; but certainly akin to 
such a cure is the project for pulling down 
huts and palaces, to erect in their stead qua- 
drangular barracks. Robert Owen is one to 
whom the world owes much, and the debt 
would have been greater had he not tried to 
make it so; but he fell into the common 
error of philanthropists ; he could not rest 
content with doing good on a small scale. He 
lespise the impertinence 





might, with safety, des} 
of the vai’ and the calumnies of the design- 
ing; but can he—can his most devoted ad- 
mirer assert, that he has not wantonly pro- 
voked more formidable hostility? Has he 
not invariably insisted, that those who were 
willing to co-operate with him should go to 
the extreme length of every one of his opi- 
nions, political and religious? Now, their 
truth or error we discuss not ; but, were they 
as demonstrable as that the angles of a tr- 
angle are equal to two right angles, they 
should not have been pressed upon men at 
once, and all together. ‘I would not pull 
up an old post to which my eye was accus- 
tomed,” said a nobleman, remarkable for his 
aste in landscape gardening ; now, though 


g; 
prejudices may be quite as ugly as old posts 
in the eyes of symmetrical philosophers, they 
are generally more beloved, and frequently 
as harmless. 

The Colloquies are totally deficient in dra- 
matic character: the Duke of Wellington 
does not descant on classic lore with flippant 
pedantry, Lord Eldon’s conversation is not 
wholly made up of allusions to Chancery, and 
Sir Robert Peel is not ignorant of modern 
literature. The interview between Fitzos- 
borne and the Bishop of London (Dr. How- 
ley, the present Metropolitan), is, we believe, 
a real scene; and there was, perhaps, some 
want of courtesy in making it public ; but the 
part which the Bishop acts is one of which he 
need not be ashamed. The same thing can- 
not be said of the hero, Hampden; for his 
conversation at the table of Dr. Bathurst, 
when he addresses a defence of Helvetius 
and similar writers, to his host, a pious cler- 
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gyman, shows a lamentable want of tact, great 
self-sufficiency, and not quite so much know- 
ledge as from his character we were led to 


expect. 





Naval Adventures. By Lieut. W. Bowers, 
R.N. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


Tue author of these narratives has seen and 
suffered much: fortune, early in life, pushed 
him off the land, and said, “Go try your 
luck on water,” and since that period he has 
been moving in many latitudes, and looking 
on many strange countries. He relates his 
adventures in an easy, familiar way—makes 
few attempts at the picturesque—gives every 
subject as many words as it seems to want, 
and no more—and writes with a sort of sea- 
man-like earnestness in all things. We have 
no inclination to describe the various voyages 
which our author made, nor give a list of 
sunken rocks, dangerous reefs, and sand- 
banks, from which he escaped: neither shall 
we relate his attempts to open a market with 
savages who had few wants, or with civilized 
people who had many, but content ourselves 
with picking out characteristic passages, and 
other amusing or instructive bits, by which 
our readers may taste of the author's spirit, 
and judge of the bulk through the sample. 
He gives an interesting account of an inter- 
view with the chief of South American he- 
roes, the Liberator Bolivar, who died too soon 
for his country. 

“ About this time I touched at Callao, the 
castle of which, recently given up to the Spa- 
niards by the mutinous troops, I found invested 
by sea and land by the Columbian army, under 
the Liberator Bolivar, in person. Having a 
large sum of money still due to me for the brig, 
(subsequently the Chimborazzo, sold in 1820, 
and at this time in the Columbian service), I 
thought it a favourable opportunity, by apply- 
ing at the fountain-head, to urge my claims, 
and with this view Colonel O'Leary, an Irish- 
man, one of the Liberator’s aid-de-camps, hav- 
ing offered to procure me an interview with his 
chief, [ set out one morning. On reaching his 
residence, a few miles from Lima, I was much 
disappointed on learning from the Colonel that 
some conire-temps in the besieging camp had so 
annoyed Bolivar, that he much doubted the 
possibility of getting him to receive me, advis- 
ing me to wait for a more propitious opportunity ; 
but, as such might never again occur, for I in- 
tended going to sea that day, he was at length 
prevailed on to announce me. After a few 
moments of anxious suspense for the success of 
the doubtful experiment, the hero, a small active 
man, with a well-knit frame, a dark penetrating 
eye, and a swarthy, sun-burnt, toil-worn, but 
extremely intelligent countenance, full dressed 
in a cavalry uniform, and up to his hips in boots, 
came forth from his study. On observing an 
inauspicious frown of impatience on his dark 
visage, I felt something like a man, who in a 
tiger-hunt has roused the angry object of his 
pursuit from his lair. 

“Seeming almost to look through O'Leary, 
who, conscious of the delicacy of importuning 
him at a moment when he was pre-occupied 
with matters of such vast importance, looked 
like a thief taken en flagrant delit. He inquired, 
‘What does he want? Ashamed of the humi- 
liating feelings that for an instant had shaken 
my self-possession, I recollected myself, and, 
with as graceful a bow as I could accomplish, 
said carelessly, that being about to depart for 
England, aud never having had the pleasure of 
Seeing his Excellency before, I could not think 
of returning without paying my respects to him, 


and furnishing myself with the means of satis- | 
fying the curiosity of my countrymen at home. 

“To this, in a softened key, he observed, 
‘Oh! in so great a country as your's, a person 
of my insignificance can be little thought of, 
or cared about.’ Having found little trouble 
in convincing him to the contrary, he now 
offered me a chair, inquiring where I had 
picked up my Spanish, and, listening with 
great patience, finally offered me his hand, and 
took his leave, promising me a letter, recom- 
mending my claims to General Santander, Vice 
President of Columbia, I met him twice or 
thrice, subsequently, at Tacna, and Arica, when 
he was visiting every town and city in that vast 
country; the day as usual passed on horseback, 
the night in dancing, revelry, and festivity. In 
spite of this, his iron frame apparently remained 
uncorroded; enjoying the most uninterrupted 
health and spirits, his energies at the table or 
in the field never seemed impaired. At the 
former he was extremely affable and convivial, 
encouraging conversation, and seldom allowing 
his temper to be ruffled by the liberties inse- 
parable from such occasions. An exception to 
his general forbearance, once however occurred 
with my poor friend Morgel, at that time Cap- 
tain of the Presidente, the flag-ship. The latter 
having given his opinion somewhat freely, the 
General Jost his temper and good breeding, and 
applied an insulting epithet, the strongest the 
Spanish language can convey, to the offender, 
who without a moment's hesitation, hurled the 
same back in his very teeth. Half a dozen ra- 
piers were out of their scabbards in an instant, 
and Morgel would have paid the forfeit of his 
temerity with his life, had not the Liberator 
magnanimously stepped forward and protected 
him, with real greatness of mind acknowledging 
himself the aggressor. 
great admirer of the softer sex, 
indulged in the pleasure of the board, and, when 
exhilarated, was very fond of exhibiting his ora- 
torical abilities, jumping on the table, and, with 
great animation and fluency, addressing the 
convives, or proposing a toast, cherishing the 
most vindictive hatred to everything Spanish. 
Summary and somewhat sanguinary in his 
punishment of those and other enemies of the 
great cause he had so triumphantly vindicated, 
he was devoted to his friends and followers, to 
none more than to those strangers, principally 
our countrymen, O'Leary, Sands, Hallows, 
Blair, Wilson, Whittle, Brown, and other well- 
tried soldiers of a hundred combats, who had 
attached themselves to his standard, and had 
marched with him from the plains of the Apure 
to the southern extremity of Peru. These brave 
men, the skeleton remains of his faveurite Al- 
bion battalion, shared largely his good opinion 
and favours. Among other anecdotes, General 
Sands related to me the following, 

*«One evening, when the hostile armies, en- 
camped in sight of each other, were preparing 
for the combat of the following day, and an 
unusual gloom seemed to pervade the Patriot 
troops, a deer was started, which was eventually 
run down by the soldiers’ dogs, and presented 
to Bolivar, sitting with his staff in front of his 
tent. He instantly ordered it to be given to the 
officers of the Albion, saying, ‘Give it to the 
English for their supper, according to the adage, 
to enable them to perform their work well to- 
morrow.’ At the same time, some little indul- 
gence by the issue of a small quantity of spirits, 
and otherwise, was extended also to the soldiers, 
and the General partook of the feast. It is 
needless to say that their performance on the 
field of battle did not disappoint expectation ; 
a complete victory was gained on the ensuing 
day over the Royalists, who fled before them 
lik 
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ganized crew of a British ship of 


and well-o1 


war is the following picture of a Spanish pri- 
vateer :— 

“The crew of the Pensée consisted of about 
three hundred and fifty men, a great portion 
of whom were blacks or mulattoes. They were 
clothed in the spoils of the vessels they had 
plundered, and in all the colours of the rainbow, 
scarce any two being dressed alike, and they 
constituted as ferocious and motley a gang as 
(save the heterogeneous assemblage in the first 
cruiser under Admiral Noah) ever congregated 
on the decks of a ship; the whole affording a 
fine specimen of liberty and equality, for they 
ate, drank, played cards, and even dressed their 
hair on the quarter-deck. The infliction of the 
lash or other systematic corporal punishments 
was prohibited. An individual having been de- 
tected in a theft by the commander, the only 
penalty he suffered was a sound kicking and 
cufling by the latter on the quarter-deck, with 
a plentiful volley of abuse for thus disgracing 
‘Ja grande nation.’ The black gun-room cook, 
however, attended table with our captain's 
shirts on his back with impunity. The officers 
messed in common, but each individual fur- 
nished and brought to table his own plate, knife, 
fork, spoon, and napkin. Save those of the 
gun-room and cabin, there was not a bed or 
hammock on board, the crew planking it in 
their clothes. Under these circumstances, it 
is not to be wondered at that they mustered 
nearly one hundred in the sick list, and scarcely 
a day passed that two or three individuals were 
not consigned to the deep.” 

Love on shore was nearly as fatal to him 
as privateers or storms on the deep. 

** Donna Madalena, a lovely girl, by whom 
I had been much struck on my first visit to 
Conception, was still unmarried and living 
there, and I could not resist the desire of 
seeing her. I had already passed a few delight- 
ful evenings in her society, usually whiling 
away the fleeting hours at forfeits and other 
games of the country, when, one unlucky night, 
while in the disguise of a female. penitent, I 
was on my knees confessing to my fair friend 
in the habit of a friar, who should pop in, but 
the town major and commandant of the troops, 
another professed lover, wyo had solicited and 
expected her hand! With all the wily trea- 
chery of the Spaniard, he entered fully into 
and appeared to enjoy the fun, but did not re- 
main long. At about eleven I also took my 
departure, but had not proceeded fifty yards 
before I was attacked by four soldiers, who, 
after a severe struggle, and not till after I had 
received several serious bruises from their bay- 
onets, succeeded in securing and marching me 
off to prison. Here, shut up in a dismal Ca- 
labosa, with an unfortunate wretch condemned 
to close confinement for murder; what with 
my wounds, the fleas, and the prospect of a pro- 
tracted solitary confinement in this horrible- 
place, the usual punishment of deserters, I 
passed a wretched night.” 

The fate of the gallant Captain Manners 
is related in the author’s most touching man- 
ner: the favourite maxim in battle of that 
young commander, was “ yardarm and yard- 
arm, three broadsides, double-shotted, and 
board:” he little knew how soon he was to 
prove the worth ofhis maxim. The Reindeer, 
which he commanded, was cruizing in com- 
pany with the ship in which Bowers served, 
when they were separated in the night : next 
afternoon the wreck of a mast and rigging 
was seen floating ; on picking it up, it was 
found torn with shot, and bloody—it was all 
that remained of the Reindeer. Her fate 
was told by one of her crew who survived 
} 


the catastrophe :- 


“ The following are the particulars of this ac- 
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tion received from one of the survivors: ‘ The 
enemy (the Wasp, American corvette,) was dis- 
covered on our lee bow about ten A. M. standing 
towards us. Little preparation was necessary : 
brother Jonathan had already cured us of that 
overweening conceit and false security, which 
long and uninterrupted success had given us, 
and we were always ready. Finding she would 
pass to windward, we tacked, and by hard 
sweeping soon gained a position that would 
enable us to keep the weather-gauge, when we 
put about again, and stood towards her. The 
American now tacked, and stood away from us. 
By hard sweeping, however, we gained a posi- 
tion on his weather quarter, and from a gun 
placed on the forecastle, at which Captain Man- 
ners attended himself, galled the enemy con- 
siderably, killing and wounding several of his 
men. This advantage was, however, but tem- 
porary; they were silently preparing a deadly 
return. 
in a deadly broadside, which mowed down our 
men like grass. The two vessels were now nearly 
alongside of each other, the carnage was dread- 
ful. Poor Manners, badly wounded in both 
legs, was carried on the poop, where he remain- 
ed on his knees, his left elbow on the larboard 


round-house, and waving his sword in his right, | 


to encourage his men, until a musket shot 
through the head from the enemy’s main-top 


deprived this talented and gallant young officer | 


of existence, and spared him the pain of lower- 
ing his country’s flag to her foe. The action 


was continued, and the first lieutenant and | 


master being both badly wounded, the gunner, 


in the absence of the second lieutenant, left at | 


Cork, was called up from the magazine to take 
the command, but not making his appearance 
in time, the action was continued by the cap- 
tain’s clerk. In this condition, with seventy, 
out of a crew of one hundred and nine, killed 
and wounded, and the brig a perfect wreck, so 
as to be unmanageable, we were compelled to 
strike.’ 

‘It is unnecessary to comment on this action, 
and its deplorable results, which, against such 
an overwhelming disparity of force, ought to have 
been foreseen. The Reindeer mounted eighteen 
twenty-four pounders, and had one hundred 
and nine men. 
two pounders, and upwards of two hundred men; 
these were for the most part English seamen, 
who, having no other alternative, than victory 
or an ignominious death, would, like the crew of 
the Essex, combat with the almost supernatural 
energy of despair. For this among other na- 
tional benefits, we are indebted to the sages, 
who some time before had turned adrift all our 
old men-of-war’s men, of eleven years standing, 
to seek their fortunes wheresoever they might 
list. Captured in our merchants’ ships, these 
ill used men, indignant at their treatment, and 
having to choose between a prison or comfort- 
able quarters, good wages, and other induce- 
ments, would not long hesitate. This policy 
deprived us of nine of our best men, all petty 
officers, and well affected to the service. Might 
it not have been better to have offered them an 
extra bounty, and allowed them to volunteer for 
those cruisers most likely to fall in with our 
powerful adversaries? What might not poor 
Lambert have done with three hundred such as 
these? It is said, that previously to his sail- 
ing, he wrote to the Admiralty, requesting a 
survey of his crew, and reporting their inetli- 
cient state. He was answered by a certain ci- 
devant secretary, that ‘if he had any disinclina- 
tion to go to India in the Java, some one should 
be found to supersede him.’ Well might old 
Admiral O——, when asked how it was the 
Yankees were walking off with our frigates? 
exclaim with honest indignation, ‘ Look at your 
Admiralty, what are they composed of ?’”” 


We have given a portrait of Bolivar by the 


Luffing athwart our bows, he poured | 


The Wasp, twenty-six thirty- | 





| ear’ of cocking, was enough. 
| as ashes, sat himself down again, and 














pencil of our author ; we shall now add like- | 


nesses of Ramon Freyre and San Martin :— 

“Ramon Freyre, the ‘ star of Chili,’ so long 
the idol of his country and dread of her foes, 
is a native of Conception. This gallant young 
man, who, as we have shown, in the battle of 
Maypo, at the head of the Patriot cavalry 
broke and scattered the best troops of Spain, 


has distinguished himself by a thousand acts of | 


romantic valour. In spite, however, of this, the 


| jealousy of those in power, being excited by his 
great popularity, always kept him in the back | 

| ground until 1822, when, arriving from Con- 
ception with two thousand of his countrymen, | 

| he succeeded in overturning the Government of 

| O'Higgins, who was accused of venality, and new 


modelled the state. The disease, however, was 
too deep to be easily cured; whatever might 
have been his intentions, things soon resumed 
their wonted channel, and corruption prevailed 
to as great an extent as before. Freyre, in his 
turn, gave place to another, and, engaging in a 
party warfare, was finally defeated and banish- 
ed, but I believe has subsequently been allowed 
to remain on his own estate near the valley of 


| Arunca. 


“San Martin, a native of Mendoza, on the 
eastern side of the Cordillera, served in Spain, 
which he was obliged to quit on account of his 
liberal opinions. Having distinguished him- 
self in the service of Buenos Ayres, he was 
chosen to conduct the expedition to Chili in 
1816, and remaining a short time in his native 
mountains to recruit his army, for the most 
part composed of blacks and gauchos (pea- 
santry), he crossed the Andes—a feat, per- 
formed as it was ata season when they were 
considered impassable, and at a point never at- 
tempted before, comparable to that of Han- 
nibal, or the more modern hero Napoleon, in 
their celebrated passage of the Alps. In the 


| achievement of this enterprise, as may be sup- 


posed, the army encountered numerous perils 
and obstacles from the difficulties of the 
route; and suffered much from the intensity 
of the cold, and various privations. All this, 
however, was soon forgotten in the brilliant 
successes of Chacabuca, and Maypo, on de- 
scending into the plains of Chili. The laurels 
so well earned in these two battles were, how- 


| ever, according to some, not a little tarnished 
| by an undue severity to the 
rero party, all of whom he expelled without | 


mercy.” 

The story of Fullarton should be read by 
all very young officers: he offended a Spa- 
nish lady one evening in the theatre, and re- 
ceived a challenge from a friend who accom- 
panied her; the upshot is tragical :— 

“ Fullarton, not needing a second invitation, 
rose on the instant, simply saying, ‘ Come along!’ 
and drawing forth a small detonating pistol, 
made a movement towards the doors of the 
theatre. The sight of the weapon, apparently 
as awful as ‘the strange quick jar upon the 
The hero, pale 
his 
opponent, turning back, made a slight back- 
handed motion with his hand, expressive of 
contempt, across the other’s nose. ‘This being 
witnessed by the Mayor de la Plaza, or head- 


| constable, the latter called out for the guard. 


* Fullarton, hurried away by two of his coun- 


trymen, could only reach the saloon, or re- 


freshment room, when he was attacked by the 
former with bayonets. He had already re- 
ceived several blows behind from the sword of 
the officer commanding. But, placing him- 
self with his back against the wall, he presented 
his pistol, menacing the first that advanced, 
and evinced so much firmness of purpose, that 


| his assailants were fain to keep themselves at a 


respectable distance. 


“All of a sudden, the sergeant of the guard 
| who had been gambling and drinking, rushed 
in without his hat, and in the highest state of 
excitement, wrenching a bayonet from the 
hands of one of the soldiers, sprang, with an 
imprecation upon the English officer, with the 
weapon pointed to the breast of the latter. The 
life or death of one or the other was in the 
balance. The pistol was discharged. The 
unfortunate sergeant sprang two feet from the 
ground, and fell lifeless on the floor. Fullar. 
ton, with a bound, levelling all who opposed 
| him, escaped by a side door, and, reaching the 
| water’s side, was lucky enough to find a boat 
which conveyed him to his ship.” 

We must bid farewell to the author and 
his work: here and there we could have 
wished the language more accurate and pure, 
and now and then we have been detained 
over matters of no interest or importance; 
but, on the whole, we are pleased with these 
narratives—they are lively, with little or no 
sea-slang or affectation of any kind. 


The East India Sketch-Book. Yols. III, & 
IV. London: Bentley. 


Wnrat we said of the former, we may, with 
equal truth, report of the present volumes, 
The effort to be light and brilliant is not, in- 
deed, so evident or so obtrusive, but lively 
dialogue and dramatic scenes are not the 
writer’s forte, though we admit that he con- 
trives to display by these means a good deal 
of Indian life and character. There is, how- 
ever, one paper, entitled ‘The Reminiscenees 





defeated or Car- | 


| of a Half-caste,’ which has interested us 


greatly ; it is full of deep, natural, and un- 
affected feeling, and tells, with touching 
effect, of the bitter consciousness that the 
better informed of this unhappy class must 
have of their equivocal position in that 
country, the country of their birth, the native 
possessions of their mothers’ kindred. The 
youth had been educated in England, where 
indeed the prejudice is hardly known, and 
he was first made conscious that it existed 
in India, on his return to that country: his 
reflections are very natural. 

“From that moment the mystery was re- 
vealed; the curse which bound me as a spell 
became visible to my eyes ;—one word had dis- 
sipated the darkness,—had solved the enigmas 
of men’s coldness to me,—shrouded the bright 
perspective in which I had sometimes indulged, 
and developed the dark obscurity of my future 
existence. I was a HALF-CASTE! * * ® 

“‘I was about to appear amongst those but 
my equals in education, in intellect, in all the 
moral attributes of man, as one bearing on my 
brow the seal of the curse of Cain. No process 
of reasoning sufficed to alleviate the exquisite 
pain I endured. It was vain to reason on the 
| original equality of all races of mankind,—on 
the inessential distinction of shades of colour,— 
on the power of education in bestowing on the 
various races of human beings their distinguish- 
ing characteristics,—on the real causes of sepa- 
ration in the sight of the Creator,—on the 
liberality of the views which are taken by the 
most cultivated Europeans. What were these 
abstract truths—iruths, as indeed they were,— 
to the practical effects of the different system, 
which was actually already beginning to crush 
all my energies with the weight of its deadly 
tyranny? ‘The moral stain—the stigma—of 
illegitimacy, I allowed with a burning heart,— 
but ¢his was not the pressure of the curse on me; 
mine was the conventional prejudice which at+ 
taches itself to an external feature, which has 
no moral sanction to dignify it,—the oppro- 
} brium which the conqueror tyrannously affixes 
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nm the oppressed; one from which there was | 
o redemption, by the union of all the talent | 


‘and the virtue that ever dignified the human 
race. No; let me achieve what I might, I 
could never over-leap the barrier which sepa- 
fated me from the European; I must still be 


” 


‘excluded, for I was born a half-caste ! 


Even in the house of his father, now mar- 
yied to a European, and with “ European 
offspring,” he is soon made to feel that he is 
ian alien, and a degraded creature. On one 
of these occasions he says— 

«Unable to comprehend the subtle distinc- 

ions of social life, children are usually accessi- 
ble to kindness, and keenly susceptible of the 
manifestations of attachment. My little bro- 
thers,—I venture here and now to call them so, 
—were by no means insensible to my caresses, 
By degrees they evinced a preference for my 
society above that of their mother even, because 
my sex and health permitted me to be their 
“companion on occasions when custom, and the 
delicacy often attendant on females in these 
climates, compelled her absence. This inti- 
macy and affection gained considerable strength 
before it attracted her notice; but, from that 
‘moment, and I could date its occurrence with 
the accuracy of a chronologer, the first was in- 
terrupted, and the latter, consequently, visibly 
“declined. 
‘ Great heaven! why was that merciless pang 
inflicted ? Wherein did I injure those innocent 
children by the fond devotedness of my love,— 
the watchful protection of my presence? My 
caresses left no stain, my kisses breathed no 
curse! My heart bloomed again beneath the 
reviving influence of their blessed affection. 
Linked to them by feelings of guardianship,— 
by my own readiness to meet in my person any 
danger that could thus have been shielded from 
theirs,—I had entered on a blissful dream that 
the curse of barrenness had been removed from 
my soul; that I was not a thing wholly set 
apart from the less degraded portion of human 
beings; that sanctified by my affinity to these, 
there was still a link of union between myself 
and the good of my species. It was a pure love, 
the purer, the stronger, the more enduring, for 
the self-humility that mingled with it. * * * 

“The children themselves at first seemed to 
pursue their ordinary sports with less than their 
usual avidity. Often their little faces were turned 
wistfully towards me, when a word or sign from 
their mother recalled them to a sense of the 
coldness they were to observe to me. Children, 
however, released from surveillance, are not 
very capable of self-restraint, and all my doubts 
on the origin of their present estrangement were 
removed by my first unwitnessed interview with 
them. 

“ * Brother Walter’—thus I had taught him 
to call me,—‘ Brother Walter,—no—no—not 
brother Walter—mamma says only Walter.’ 

” * * * 
, “Iwas stunned by the blow thus wantonly 
inflicted, not by the unconscious child, but by 
the mature cruelty of which he was the instru- 
ment. I had no words to express the unutter- 
able bitterness of that anguish, and silently— 
despairingly—I turned away. 

“I know not what there was in my counte- 
hance that awakened the child’s compassion. 
Our nature is soon alive to sympathy, whether 
of pain or pleasure ; the infant weeps all un- 


,knowing wherefore, if the eye on which he is | 


accustomed to gaze, be filled with tears, and his 
smiles are ready equally to reflect back smiles. 

“ He ran after me, and leaped into my arms, 
‘Do not be sorry, brother Walter,’ he said, 








and love you, and call you brother Walter, for 
all mamma.’ Te 

“And this is human nature!—so ran my 
thoughts, as I turned from my father’s house 
towards the ruined city. One bears the shame 
of the sins of another, and the guilty is honoured 
and stands with a firm foot on the high places 
of the earth, whilst the fruit of his guilt is mer- 


cilessly crushed on the lowly pathway where he | 


would fain find space to crawl! * * * 

‘*T rested upon the spot where the palace of 
Aurungzebe had once stood. In Greece and 
Italy, although glory is departed, it has left in 
magnificence the print of its footsteps. But the 
ruins of this Asiatic capital are buried in dust 
and ashes. There is, indeed, the splendid tomb 
of the favourite daughter of the emperor to in- 
vite the admiration and the inspection of the 
curious, surrounded by its gardens, with their 
voiceless fountains, and displaying its brazen 
gates of the most various workmanship. With- 
in, there is the gallery of pure white marble, 
whence you look down on the narrow resting- 
place of the far-descended dead, and you mock 
the folly of the living, which has marred its 
solemnity by the votive offerings of slips of 
coloured cloth! The place of the dead has sur- 
vived the dwelling of the living. The sepulchre 
stands yet entire, but where are the glories 


amongst which she, its inmate, when yet a thing | 


of life, lived and breathed? Alas! they were 
and are not; they are gone and have left no 
trace of light behind them! And then a voice 
spoke to my spirit of the instability of all that 
is human—of the shame of the world as well as 
its glory, of the certain silence of its contempt 
as of its applause. I placed my foot firmly 
where the throne of the mighty had stood, and 
I remembered how brief was the space that had 
intervened since the voice pronouncing the fiat 
of millions had sounded thence, and whence 
nought issued now more formidable than the 
sigh of one aching heart! This was a spot 
whereon to learn a lesson of deepest import. 
The bright moon shone above me, and the stars 
ran their eterral courses, and between their 
brightness and myself no cloud intervened more 
than if I had been the most honoured of the 
sons of men. The air breathed coolly and purely 
on my brow, and the silence around was more 
soothing to me than the sweetest words of con- 
solation. It seemed as if I found, in the might 
and loveliness of creation, a sympathy and a 
companionship which all of human kind refused 
to vouchsafe me. Beneath, I saw the evidence 
of the weakness of earthly power, the evanes- 
cence of earthly glory; I trampled on the ashes 
of an empire: above, was the broad everlasting 
arch of heaven, with its worlds of splendour, 
bright and beaming as in the moment of crea- 
tion: and I felt that I was not utterly outcast, 
for He the UNCHANGEABLE looked even upon 
me !”” 

This is very admirable, and the whole tale 
is equal to it. We have not, indeed, chosen 
the more stirring and interesting passages, 
but, knowing that this journal has an exten- 
sive circulation, and is also quoted very 
largely, in India, we have a latent hope that 
the truths which may be learned from these 
extracts, may not be without some moral 
consequences, 


Histoire des Francais. Par. J. C. L. Simonde 
de Sismondi.—[ History of the French. 


By J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi.] 17 
vols. Paris & London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 


| Tuts French ‘ History of the French,’ by far 


_faressing me, and pressing his sweet lips to my | 


eyes, my cheeks, my lips, as if anxious that 


the abundance of his kisses should extract the | 


Poison of his words, ‘I wilt play with you, 


the best extant, is not the work of a French- 
man. M. Sismondi’s ancestors were noble- 
men of Pisa, but became voluntary exiles 
from their country when Tuscany was sub- 


| jected to Medicean sovereignty. They first 


migrated to France, but, finding little liberty 
| there, they sought a more congenial home at 

Geneva, of which republican town our author 

is a distinguished citizen. Sismondi’s works 
| upon the literature of southern Europe (De 
la Littérature du Midi), and upon Political 
Economy (Nouveaux Principes d'Economie 
| Politique), and his ‘ History of the Italian 

Republics,’ have so thoroughly established 

hisfame, that, upon the present occasion, little 

more need be said, than that his ‘ Histoire 
| des Frangais’ will not lower his reputation. 
It exhibits merits and defects analogous 
to those of the ‘ History of the Italian Repub- 
lics.’ We here find the same indefatigable 
industry, and the same philosophic spirit, 
whence we often derive new views of trans- 
actions and of characters long disfigured by 
prejudice. We find the same ardent love of 
liberty, which we will not call excessive, 

though we may regret that it too often biases 
| the author's otherwise sound judgment. We 
find, also, the same deficiency of that most 
essential quality of an historian, the power of 
selection and condensation; and, conse- 
| quently, equal detail in the most important and 
the most unimportant affairs. The same dif- 
fusive character appears in the style; which, 
though lively and perspicuous, leaves a feel- 
ing of lengthiness (to speak American) not 
lessened by the numerous long extracts from 
old writers. 

The seventeen volumes published, bring 
down the History only to the reign of Henry 
II. ; and, without speculating upon the num- 
ber that are still to come, we will select a 
few extracts from the latter volumes. He 
thus introduces the accession of Francis I. :— 

The accession of Francis I. to the crown of 
France on the Ist of January 1515, the epoch 
of Louis XII.’s death, may be considered as 
marking the passage from the middle ages to 
modern times, and from antique barbarism to 
civilization. The transformations of the great 
masses of men, amongst whom new ideas and 
new passions are seen to germinate, are never 
sudden: centuries have prepared them in silence, 
and an attentive eye will have discerned, in a 
preceding age, the authors of the age that is 
about to unfold; yet, their action upon nations 
always has something unexpected, because the 
men who had singly formed themselves upon 
principles—upon feelings scarcely avowed, and 
less comprehended by their contemporaries, all 
at once perceive that they constitute the majo- 
rity—that they are understood—that they shall 
be followed—and that they, in some sort, over- 
flow the country which had not observed them. 
Thus began, simultaneously with the reign of 
the young monarch, a lively taste for letters and 
the arts, that signalized itself by many glorious 
monuments; a new delight in the pleasures of 
society, in wit, in the gallantry that corrupted 
morals, whilst it gave additional elegance to 
manners, an esteem for learning, a zeal for 
study, that especially honoured the magistracy 
of France, in whom science was soon seen united 
to dignity of character; and, finally, an inde- 
pendence of opinion: that, allowing men to in- 
vestigate what they had believed, led some to 
new systems of philosophy, and others to refor- 
mations in religion. France, hitherto poor in 
writers, began to look at herself, to study her- 
self; her follies and her vices, like her virtues 
and he= learning, left their traces; and the 
| double series was formed of courtly writers and 

of philosophers, of the friends of disorder and 

of those of wisdom; a series, never again inter- 

rupted, until the fall of Louis XVI.’s throne. 
The new sovereign, Francis of Angouléme, 
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Duke of Valois, who gave the signal for this 
revolution, was not, in himself, powerful enough 
to have produced it. He was son to Charles of 
Angouléme, a cousin-German of Louis XIL.; 
and, having been born at Cognac on the 12th of 
September, 1494, he was a few months turned 
of twenty. * * * His governor, Arthur Gouf- 
fier Sire de Boisy, vainly tried to inspire the 
Prince, whose mind he was forming, with an 
inclination to read any other books than romances 
of chivalry. From these Francis I. drew almost 
all his information; he formed himself upon the 
heroes of Arthur’s Round Table, and of Char- 
lemagne’s Palace, not upon those of history; he 
desired to shine rather as an Amadis than as a 
sovereign; and his lofty stature, his beauty of 
feature, his skill in arms and all bodily exer 

cises, his valour, which he had already had occa- 
sion to prove—in fine, his love of pleasure, 
which his young companions esteemed far above 
his moral qualities, all marked him out for the 
admiration of those who, like himself, knew the 
world only through romances. ‘The Loyal Ser- 
vitor of Bayard (the writer of Bayard’s Me- 
moirs) says of him, “ Fair Prince was he, as 
much as ever was in the world; never had there 
been King in France in whom the nobility so 
joyed.” 

If it be asked, how a Prince, whose literary 
tastes were so very confined, acquired such 
celebrity as a judge as well as patron of 
literature, Sismondi gives an answer, sufli- 
cient, if not satisfactory :— 

With what opprobrium soever the treaty of 
Cambrai ought to have covered Francis, on ac- 
count of his desertion of all his partisans, it per- 
haps contributed beyond any other circumstance 
of his life, to his reaping the glory attached to 
his name as the protector and father of letters. 
* * * Francis knew enough of Italy to feel 
how much more civilized than the rest of Europ 
she was, and to regard her as the dispenser of 
fame; this was the motive that determined him 
always to turn his arms in that direction. 

The misfortunes of Italy, of which he was the 
chief cause, determined a very considerable 
number of Italians to take shelter in his domi- 
nions; and, amongst them, arrived many philo- 
logists, poets, and men of science, as well as 
many painters and architects. The enthralment 
of Florence especially filled his court and king- 
dom with emigrants. Those who had shone the 
brightest in the republic, were proscribed by 
Alessandro de’ Medici, the tyrant to whom the 
Emperor and the Pope had subjected Tuscany. 
All Italy, trembling before the Emperor, was 
closed against them; they were compelled to 
seek an asylum in that very France that had 
forsaken them—to ask some relief, some compen- 
sation for their lost fortunes, of that very monarch 
who had betrayed them. The trade in panegyric, 
to which the litterati are but too prone, was 
established; and Francis received their flat- 
teries in exchange for the pensions he granted 
them. 

The leading, and the most interesting 
points of Francis’s reign, as his quarrel with 
Bourbon, the battles of Marignano and of 
Pavia, and the King’s captivity, consequent 
upon the last, being familiarly known to all 
readers, we shall make translations from 
portions of his history that have attracted 
less attention ; and first, amongst these, his 
conduct relative to religion, presents itself. 
He set his successors a fearful, and a fearfully 
followed, example of persecution; but we 
should do him injustice did we not, in begin- 
ning this subject, place him in a more pleas- 
ing light. Upon the first appearance of 
Luther's reformation, our author tells us— 

The monks denounced, almost as sacrilegious, 
the study of the Greek and Latin languages, and 


of the Holy Scriptures. One of them said in 
the pulpit, “‘A new language has been found 
out, that is called Greek; it must be carefully 
generates all 
heresies. I see in the hands of many persons a 
book written in this language; it is named 7'he 
New Testament, andis full of brambles and vipers. 
As to Hebrew, al] who learn that tongue forth- 
with become Jews.” 

In these violent declam: 
seen only proofs of ignor 
only explosions of the jeal 
men, who, knowing nothing, found t 
suddenly at issue with learning. Ie had des- 
pised the clamour of those who required men’s 
eyes to be closed against the light, and had 
protected the learned, inding the 
accusations of heresy constantly urged against 
them. 


guarded against. This languag 


s, Francis had 
> and of bigotry; 
isy and idleness of 


emselves 


notwithst 


But this was in his bette 


and Sis- 
mondi has not failed to exhibit 
] 


him as a per- 
secuting and cruel ] 


V6 > 


g bigot, and the procession 


in June, 1528, with all its supers ‘itions and 
revolting cruelties, is here recorded. But the 
disgusting brutality of Francis’s apparent 
enjoyment in human suffering, must not be 
judged as it would at the present day; it is 
rather to be considered as a feature of the 
rude times, when sights that would now con- 
vulse the nerves of the strongest men, were 
too familiar to the most te women to 
excite feelings more act those now 
called forth by a well-acted tragedy. But if 
we thus palliate the Kir ity, we are 
compelled to deny him the alleviating plea 
of honest bigotry, since he protected in other 

those opinions [ whi h he tor- 
tured and burned his own subjects. Francis 
seems to have been swayed by three ruling 
passions, of which intolerant bigotry was one ; 
the others being Jove of pleasure, and hatred 
of Charles V. When the third of these prin- 
ciples of action so far prevailed as to produce 
a war, hivalrous hero, with 


s ferocit 


countries 


the would-be ch 
equal recklessness, violated his own plighted 
word, and made common cause with heretics 
and Mohammedans against his rival. When 

ined the ascen- 
d 
on hostilities, compelled him to renew the 
peace he had broken, the persecuting prin- 
ciple revived, and he iced his female, 
whilst he burned his male subjects; for pro- 
fligacy and religion were, in those days, 
deemed perfectly consi 7 

The generosity of 
Ch: 
of reaching Ghent in time 
rection, has been the them 
that we shall give Sismondi’s opinion on the 
subject; which is, that, as Charles spent 
three months in France 
pitalities, and triumphs, he went thither, not 
to reach Ghent the quicker, but to accept his 
brother-in-law’s reiterated invitations. 

The following extracts are curiously illus- 
trative of the state of manners and morals in 
the 16th century :— 

Whilst Francis lay at the point of death, an 
anonymous contemporary relates, that “ the Dau- 
phin (Henry II.), tormented with regret and 
for the state in which he saw his father 
wn himself upon the bed 

Cat ne of Medicis), who 
lay weeping ing doleful. 
On the contr iry, the Grande Senechalle ( Diane 
de Poitiers) and the Duke de Guise, who was 
then only Comte d’Aumale, were there; (in the | 


Dauphiness’s bedroom, the Dauphin’s mistress!) ! 


ancis in permitting 
‘les to traverse I'rance as his only means 
» to quell an insur- 


‘ . : 
or so much pratse, 


amidst henours, hos- 


sorrow 


languishing, had thr 


of the Dau; 


hess 


n the ground, i} 


y 


she, all gay and joyous, seeing the time of her 
triumph approach ; he, walking about the Dau- 
phiness’s chamber; and, from time to time 
going to the door for news; and, when he cams 
back, saying, ‘ He’s on the go, the gallant,’ ” 

. = a * 


Francis I.’s obsequies were scarcely over, 
when Francois de Vivonne, Sieur de la Chatai- 
gneraye, entreated Henry II. to grant him the 
lists for a duel to the utterance with Guy Cha- 
bot, Sire de Jarnac. This duel offered a new 
example of the depravity of morals. A paper 
had been thrown into Henry’s room containing 
the imprecation and curse pronounced upon 
Reuben, to intimate to the King that his mis- 
tress had formerly been his father’s mistress, 
Henry, far from being shocked at the insinua- 
tion, amused himself with finding similar in. 
stances around him; and he had affirmed, that 
Jarnac was the paramour of his step-mother— 
thatit was with the money he received from her he 
made a figure at court. Jarnac, affecting not ta 
know the source of the imputation, had repelled 
it as a calumny. La Chataigneraye, who was 
esteemed the best swordsman in France, and 
who was already one of the King’s favourites, 
thought to raise himself yet higher, by adopting 
a quarrel that his master durst not own. He 
acknowledged the slander, averring, that Jarnac 
himself was his authority. Henry allowed the 
duel, convinced that it must be fatal to Jarnac, 
The lists were opened at six o'clock in the 
morning of the 10th of July, at St. Germain-en- 
Laye. The King was present with his whole 
court; the Duke of Aumale acted as godfather 
to La Chataigneraye, Charles Gouftier de Boisy 
in the same capacity to Jarnac; the choice of 
weapons was conducted according to all the old 

ites of chivalry. When, at length, one of the 

heralds pronounced the words, “Let the good 
combatants go,” they rushed upon and attacked 
each other with their swords. Suddenly, La 
Chataigneraye fell, wounded in the ham, in an 
unexpected manner, whence came the proverb 
of a stroke of Jarnac’s. ‘The victor would not 
dispatch him, but alternately called out to him, 
“Give me back my honour ;” and, coming to 
the King, exclaimed, ‘‘ Take him, Sire; I give 
him to you.” La Chataigneraye would not 
yield, and the King hesitated long in silence 
Meanwhile, the van- 
quished was carried off the field, the victor was 
embraced by the King, who said to him, “ You 
have fought like a Cesar, and spoken like an 
Aristotle;” and, as La Chataigneraye died, 
more of shame and vexation than of the depth 
of his wounds, from which he tore off the ban- 
dages, Henry II. being thus rid of a witness 
whom he might have found inconvenient, 
thenceforward took Jarnac into his favour. 


ere he accepted the gift. 


Trifling errors about England are so inces- 
sant amongst continental writers, as to be 
seldom worth noticing. But we confess we 
were surprised to find a historian, so much 
connected with this country as Sismondi, 
gravely stating, that— 

Edward VI. could not acknowledge his two 
sisters as legitimate, without admitting a serious 
charge against his own mother, that might pro- 
voke a doubt whether he himself were legiti- 
mate. 

As Anne Boleyn was beheaded the day 
before Jane Seymour was married, the va- 
lidity of the former's marriage could in no- 
wise affect the validity of the marriage of the 
latter; and Catherine of Aragon had died 
during Anne Boleyn’s life. No Catholic ever 
did, or ever could call Edward VI1.’s legiti- 
macy in question. 
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“Fhe Chamelion. Third and last Series. Lon- 
indon: Longman. 
iis is the third season of this very pleasing 
Sonual. It is, as our readers may know, of 
the West of Scotland; and though it makes 
‘po attempt at competing in pictorial beauty 
with our London publications of the like na- 
tare, we cannot help thinking that it almost 
edinpensates for this by the variety of its 
pers, for it unites all the lighter and more 
asin kinds of composition, from an epi- 
am to an essay. ‘The editor, rather 
guthor, is a man of talent and enterprise ; 
his verses have sweetness, his prose is ag 
able and flowing; and he communicates his 
information, which is extensive, in an easy 
and direct manner. We see, and not with- 
put a swelling of the heart, that there is some 
fears for his life; he is suffering under a 
dangerous disease ; he has sailed away to 


or 


ee 


geek that health on a distant shore which his | 


dwn land denies him, and has hurriéd out 
this volume before his departure, “that it 
might not be posthumous.” There are alto- 
gether one hundred and twenty-six articles: 
some gay and airy, others grave and tender. 
The stories are generally natural and un- 
laboured ; and there is a good deal of varied 
information scattered over the work. 
very valuable article on literary property, 
might be read with advantage by all who 
live by literature, or who wish well to it. 


A’ Manual of Experimenis illustrative of Che- 
mical Science. Systematically arranged by 
John Murray. London: Highley. 

From the title-page of this work we 

that Mr. Murray is F.S.A., F.L.S., 

F.G.S.; that he is Member of the 

Ological Society of London, and of the 

Wernerian Society of Edinburgh; 

rary Member’ of the Medico-« rs 

ciety of Hull, of the Medi 

yerness, of five Philosophical Soci 

gine Mechanics’ Institutes; ‘ C 

Member’ of the Northern Inst 

Horticultural Society of Edin! 

Furthermore, he has written 

Chemistry,’ ‘Remarks on Mod pe 

Ditto on the ‘ Cultivation of the Silk Worm,’ 

and ‘a Descriptive account of a New Shower- 

i 

hath, and an apparatus for suspended ani- 

mation ;'—this last we presume is a new kind 

of gibbet. Also in Natural 


* Researches 


History,’ ‘the Beauties and Sublimities of 


Switzerland,’ ‘ Remarks on Hydrophobia, and 
“An invention for Saving from Shipwreck ;’ 


“A Memoir on the Diamond,’ ‘ a Treatise 


on Pulmonary Consumption,’ ‘ The Truth of 


Revelation proved from Gems, Coins, and 
Medals,’ and ‘a Description of a New Light- 
ning Conductor!’ And now if our readers 
do not know who Mr. Murray is, it is not our 
fault,—nor his. 

“Rien,” says La Bruyere, “ ne fait mieux 
comprendre le peu de chose que Dieu croit 

ner aux hommes en leur abandonnant 
les richesses, l’argent, les établissemens et 
les autres biens que le genre dhommes qui 
en sont les mieux pourviis.” We are afraid, 
that, judged by this rule, the value of literary 
distinctions, in the shape of alphabetical lists 
after men’s names, must rapidly decline. 
Gravely to announce himself as ‘ Honorary 
Member’ of the Mechanics’ Institutes of Ex- 
eter, Devonport, Portsmouth, Hull, York, 
Scarborough, 


The | 


| Bristol, was, however, a ludicrous absurdity 

| left for Mr. John Murray, and we award him 
the full praise of originality. We regret that 
he shculd have done anything so ridiculous, 
as we think we had at a former period the 
pleasure of commending, at least for accu- 
racy of compilation, a little treatise he wrote 
on the Diamond. 


The present work has reached a third 
edition; why, the public only, in their 


finite wisdom, can tell. It is one thing 


in- 
to 


exercise an art, another to have the power of 


conveying information respecting it. We do 
not doubt Mr. Murray’s skiil in the former ; 
he says he is a practical chemist,—and may 
be a druggist for all we know,—but we more 
than doubt his competency to write works on 
the subject; and as we never confine our- 
selves to general assertions, we ask, what 
would an intelligent chemical student, “a 
tyro in the science,” as Mr. Murray calls 
him, think of the following mode of drawing 
a conclusion ? 

‘*When two measures of hydrogene, and one 
measure of oxygene, are exploded by flame or 
the electric spark, the product is water, and 
the gases disappear; if we, however, double 
the amount of oxygene, while that of the hydro- 
gene remains the same, one measure of the 
oxygene will be left. It from hence very 
evident that there can be no intermediates, that 
two cannot combine with three, nor three with 
four; that in fact ene must be a simple mul- 
tiple of the rest, or a unit that never chat 
while the other rises in a specific ratio.” 


is 


ges, 
Because two measures of hydrogen cannot 

| be made to unite with ¢ 
fore “it is very evident there can be no in- 
diates, that two cannot ¢c with 

three, nor three with four!” what 

Partridge would yet 

Ir. Murra as a general 

is correct, thoug 


succe ded in reduci 


vo of oxygen, there- 
mbine 
This is 
call a non sequilur ; 
y is here stating what 


chemists have not 


f- some 


within it, 
the ex 

atoms of 
and five ¢ 


mean t 


+ 


insomuch that 
-eptions to a distine 
one element combine with 


yms of another.” we do not 


at 
on 
not 


4 . 
is to the 


stion 
, that ev 
, he can 


rould equally puzzle 
to understand how 
yat never changes,” 
‘simple mu/tiple of the rest,” which we 
suppose means the other 
though he could very well conc 


1 
couiad 


whole numbers, 

a submultiple ; and as to the o 
in a specific ratio,” this ratio might 1 
tional as well as integral, and therefore the 
ain fails to express what Mr, 


Murray would or should have said. 


sentence 


Suppose, however, the “tyro” has gotten 

| over this difficulty, and knows that water is 
composed of two measures of hydrogen to 
one of oxygen, and that oxygen is, volume 
for volume, sixteen times as heavy as hydro- 
gen, so that, if we adopt the atomic theory 
and suppose the hydrogen of water to be re- 
presented by 1, the oxygen must be repre- 
1 by 8; how will he understand the 


toy ur 
ton ry, 


sented 
following sentence? 

“ According to Mr. Brande, water would be 

| thus numerically represented, ] atom of hydro- 

gene = 1 + to 1 atom of oxygene = 8. Hence 

| the number representing water would be 9; but 


| lighter than oxygene; in the latter case it would 
| be 1, + 16 = 17.” 
Now, what does “ it” mean? According 
to the grammar of the sentence, “ it” should 
refer to hydrogen; though, perhaps, we are 
wrong in saying this, for Mr. Murray’s in- 
genions method of punctuation makes us 
quite at a loss where to find the antecedent. 
However, as “ hydrogen” would make non- 
sense, let us suppose that “ the number re- 
presenting water” is the antecedent, and Mr. 
Murray’s assertion will then be, that “in the 
latter case the number representing water 
would be 1+ 16 = 17.” What is meant by 
the “latter case’”’ we do not understand ; but 
as to the composition of water, and the num- 
bers by which it is to be expressed, there are 
just two ways of calculation, by volume, and 
by weight. According to the former, water 
consists of 2 volumes hydrogen to 1 oxygen; 
according to the latter, of 1 proportional (say 
1 grain) of hydrogen to 8 proportionals (say 
8 grains) of oxygen in every 9 grains of 
water. ‘The mistake Mr. Murray makes is 
in supposing that, because oxygen is, volume 
for volume, 16 times heavier than hydrogen, 
therefore the oxygen in water is, by weight, 
to the hydrogen as 16 to 1. But he forgot, 
what he had himself stated not five lines 
before, that oxygen and hydrogen do not 
unite “volume for volume”’ to form water, 
but one volv.re of the former to two of the 
latter; consequently, in representing water 
by weight, he should either have multiplied 
his 1 or divided his 16 by 2. His present 
16 + 1 = 17, represents a very dif- 
ferent fluid, the deutoxide of hydrogen. 
In these passages Mr. Murray, we think, 
has puzzled the “ tyro” and himself; in the 


notation, 


°’ 
es of his work, for there are 

led us. Take, for instance, 
modern chemical no- 


. 
oratorical pas f 


this in pr 
menclature 
“ Were enclature of this science the 
exclusiv rty of any people or country, it 
would be a ‘ sealed fountain’ to all else beside; 
is the birthright of all, her 
formed of plastic materials ob- 
from a common source, that all may read 
his tory ¢ f her wonders. The terms of the 
modern nomenclature therefore obtained 
from that language which is venerable for anti- 
quity —the vehicle of classic sor gv, which has 
ever formed an essential part of the scholastic 
idies of Europe—significant epithets are em- 
ployed, having their root in this spring of uni- 
versal recognition, and are selected as descrip- 
tive of the form and character of chemical re- 
5. 99 


but since chemistry 
lezend 
tained 


the 


must be 


are 


st 


s ‘ spring of universal recognition” we 
have guessed to be our old friend the March 
of intellect; a “ legend” formed of “ plastic 
materials” we own to be a little mysterious ; 
but we are totally at a loss how such names 
as iodine and chlorine, which Mr. Murray 
himself selects as examples of the new no- 
menclature, can be called “ descriptive of 
the form and character of chemical research,” 
because they inform us that the vapour of 
one of these substances is blue, and the co- 
lour of the other is green. Mr. Murray pro- 
fesses also great respect for “ the Greek 
numerals, deuto, trito, &c.;” and tells us, 
“We have also binoxalate, quadroxalate, 
and ¢etraoxalate of potassa, or potassa com- 
bined with two, four, or five, proportionals 
of oxalic acid.” We are sorry to find that 
Mr. Murray has got no farther in his Greek 


Huddersfield, Halifax, and | bydrogene being, volume for volume, 16 times | numerals than “ deuto, trito, &c. ;” however, 
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as this compound of one proportional of po- 
tassa to five of oxalic acid is rather a novelty, 
if he will have the kindness to communicate 
his discovery to us, we shall in return help 
him to a name which, as he himself says, 
* being descriptive, shall become both appo- 
site and appropriate.” From the Greek nu- 
merals Mr. Murray transfers his attention 
to the Greek alphabet, and having found 
that a bent tube from its S-like figure was 
by chemists usually denominated “ sigmoid,” 
he forthwith metamorphoses “ sigmoid” into 
a respectable gentleman, living, we presume, 
towards the end of Alpha Road; and at p. 145 
figures “ A gas bottle with Sigmoid’s tube”! 

Mr. Murray has invented an ingenious 
little apparatus for the employment of ether 
in vapour asa prime mover, which he depicts 
and describes at page 141. The ether being 
vaporized drives forward a double-headed 
piston in a horizontal tube placed, like the 
beam of a scale, on a fulcrum at its centre. 
The ether being then condensed by cold, the 
atmospheric air entering the tube drives back 
the double-headed piston to the other side of 
the fulcrum, and so the weight of the piston 
causes the tube to incline alternately to the 
one side and the other. As this requires hot 
water for the vaporisation of the ether, and 
a furnace to keep the water hot, did it never 
occur to Mr. Murray that he might turn his 
furnace and water to better account in the 
way of generating power, than employing 
them to move a little piston backward and 
forward which merely acted by its weight? 
It rather recalls to our recollection the ma- 
chine invented by the worthy Laputan Phi- 
losopher for cutting cabbage, which was to 
be worked by two horses! Your men of 
great original genius seldom agree. Newton 
and Leibnitz could not settle the differential 
calculus; Berzelius, sooner than adopt Mr. 
Dalton’s atomic theory, chose to invent one 
of his own, which, indeed, differed but little 
from Mr. Dalton’s, except in being a great 
deal more cumbrous and complicated; and 
Mr. Murray chooses to run a tilt at Gay- 
Lussac respecting fulminic acid. ‘“ We can- 
not comprebend,” says Mr. Murray, “the 
extraordinary dogma to which we should be 
lead (Mr. Murray’s favourite metal) by Gay- 
Lussac’s deduction—namely, that identity of 
constituents, as well as identity in their re- 
lative ratio, ‘‘ do not of necessity imply iden- 
tity of constitution.” 

And yet, Mr. Murray, you will scarcely 
tell us that acetic acidis the same as suc- 
cinic, though it would puzzle you to point 
out a difference in their constituents, or the 
relative ratio which these bear ; nor will you 
assign the same qualities to olefiant gas, Mr. 
Faraday’s quadro-carburetted hydrogen, and 
the naphtha from coal-tar, though they rank 
thus— 

Carb. Hyd. 

Olefiantgas . .... 2 2 

Quadro-carburetted hydrogen4 + 4 

Naphtha from coal-tar . 6 6 
In which table you find no want of identity 
either in the constituents or their relative 
proportions. 

One more little word and we have done. 
Mr. Murray tells us, that, respecting the 
principle of the safety-lamp, “ he differs toto 
celo from Sir Humphrey Davy.” When the 
French pedants accused Voltaire of not know- 
ing orthography—* So much the worse for 


orthography,” was the dry remark of Riverol. | 





Les Cent-et-Une Nouvelles nouvelles des 
Cent-et-Un. Vol. I. Paris: Ladvocat ; 
London, Dulau & Co. 


A variety of other matters has caused us, 
for some time, to overlook the promise under 
which we lie to our readers, of giving them 
a taste of this pleasant volume,—whose ap- 
pearance and character we announced in a 
former number. The tales, of which there 
are eleven, are all too long for the capa- 
bilities of our paper in the way of extract, 
and would, for the most part, suffer by abridg- 
ment. But we think the imaginative portion 
of our friends, (and we trust that, even in 
this prosaic age, there are still many such, 
among the readers of the Atheneum,) will 
thank us for presenting them with the fol- 
lowing translation, from parts of a very 
agreeable and cleverly-written paper, by M. 
Charles Nodier, elected, since the publication 
of the volume, a member of the Academy. 
Jean-Frangois les Bas Bleus. 

The rage for the fantastic + in literature has 
somewhat abated, and so much the better. The 
imagination is too apt to abuse the fertility of 
its resources; and even the fertile imagination 
does not always succeed in the fantastic. The 
first essential condition for writing a good fan- 
ciful history, is to have a firm faith in it one- 
self; and no one believes in that which he in- 
vents. It is sure, therefore, to happen, that 
some combination of events too artificially ar- 
ranged, some conceit too far-fetched, or some 
trait rather too ingenious, will creep in, to be- 
tray the sceptic in his own tale—the illusion is 
at once dispelled. * * * 

Never will I write a fantastic tale, unless my 
own faith in it be as sincere as in the most 
common records of my memory, or the most 
ordinary events of my existence. Yet do I not, 
therefore, submit my reason or my understanding 
to the sway of those cold and severe spirits who 
absolutely deny the existence or the truth of 
the fantastic. True it is, that I differ from them, 
by certain modes of seeing, feeling, and judging; 
but it is equally true, that they differ from me ; 
and I do not recognize in myself any glaring 
and admitted defect of organization which should 
call upon me to submit the perceptions of my 
senses or my conscience to the capricious dic- 
tation of a dissenting authority, whose ground 
of opposition may, after all, be no better than 
a presumptuous ignorance. America was a fan- 
tastic world, before the days of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Set before me an ignorant man, but confident 
in his own wisdom, as fools generally are,— 
who shall happen to have a grain of iron in his 
eye. “ Friend!” I might say to him, “there is 
found in Asia Minor, (a country which is far 
from this,) a singular stone, which would, in an 
instant, cure your wounded and inflamed eye, 
if you could but look upon it closely. It isa 
strange and mysterious truth, of which no ex- 
planation can be given, save that God has so 
willed it;—and it is the sole stone in all this 
world which could relieve you.” 

“‘ A truce with your old wives’ tales, about an 
Eastern stone !’”’ this man would probably an- 
swer;—I am no subject for the tricks of a 
charlatan.” 

You will observe, that I have already sup- 
posed this man to bea fool,—which is half-way 
towards being a philosopher. 

‘*Tt happens,” I might then answer, “ that, 
during my travels in far lands, I passed this 
mountain; and that I have, at this moment, a 


+ We have retained the word fantastic, because it 
is used by the French to describe a particular style in- 
troduced by French writers from the German, and 
which, though going out of fashion, has still much in- 
fluence on their literature, 





fragment of that stone set in the rings which { 
wear; so that we are in a condition to make 
the experiment of its virtue.” 

So saying, I should advance the Asiatic stohe 
towards the afflicted part, and the strange body 
which caused the pain would at once fly towards 
it; for that Asiatic stone is the magnet. The 
magnet has properties which are Santastic to 
those who have not proved them. And thus it 
is with a thousand other powers in nature, which 
are known only to the few; and a million of 
wonders, still more occult, which are known to 
none. 

So much premised, I am ready to relate g 
fantastic history ; which shall contain no inven. 
tion of mine. Form of it what judgment you 
please. 

In the year 1793, there was, at Besancon, 
an idiot—a mono-maniac—a fool. He wag 
called “ Jean-Francois T——, but more com- 
monly, in the language of the common people, 
and of the students, “ Jean-Francois les Bas 
Bleus,” from the circumstance of his invariably 
wearing blue stockings. He was a young man 
of four or five and twenty years of age, as well 
as I remember—tall, and well formed, and of 
the noblest physiognomy conceivable. His 
thick black hair, worn without powder, and 
brushed away from the forehead—his bushy 
eyebrows remarkable for their mobility—his 
large eyes, full of a mild and tender expression, 
which was only qualified by a certain habit of 
seriousness—the harmony of his fine features, 
and the almost unearthly sweetness of his smile, 
formed, altogether, a combination capable of 
inspiring affection and respect, even in that 
coarse and vulgar part of the populace which 
follows, with its stupid mockeries, throughout 
the streets of our towns, the most touching of 
all the infirmities of man. “ It is Jean-Frangois 
les Bas Bleus,”’ would they whisper to one an- 
other, as he passed along, “the child of an 
honest house, who never said evil of his neigh- 
bour, or did him wrong; and who, they say, be- 
came a fool from over-wisdom. Let him pass 
quietly, that you may not increase his malady.” 

And so, in fact, would Jean-Frangois pass by, 
unmolested by all, and heeding none ;—for his 
eye, whose expression no language of mine can 
paint—was never fixed upon the horizon; but 
up-turned towards heaven —with which the 
dreamer (for Jean-Frangois was a visionary,) 
seemed to hold a secret intercourse, express 
only by the perpetual movement of his lips. 

The costume of the poor creature was, never- 
theless, of a kind to amuse the passers by; 
especially the passing stranger. Jean-Frangois 
was the son of a worthy tailor, of the Rue 
d’Anvers, who had spared no expense upon his 
education, encouraged by the great promise of 
the boy, and in the design of making him a 
priest, the fame of whose preaching was, one 
day, to raise him into the rank of the Episco- 
pacy. He had, in fact, carried off the prizes of 
all his classes ; and the learned Abbé Barbéle- 
net, the Quintilian of our fathers, often, dur- 
ing the young man’s after-wanderings, sought 
intelligence as to the fortunes of his favourite 
pupil; but no cheering answer was destined ever 
again to repay his benevolent inquiries. The 
old tailor, who had a number of other children, 
had, therefore, felt himself called upon to re 
trench in the expenses which he had hitherto 
incurred for Jean-Francois; and he latterly 
clothed him in those chance garments which 
the opportunities of his trade offered, or in the 
cast-off clothes of his younger brothers, elabo- 
rately repaired for the purpose. This sort of 
habiliment, so ill adapted to his tall and fine 
form, which stuffed it, as it were, into a skin, 
from which, at all points, it seemed ready to 
burst, and left his arms sticking far out from 
the narrow sleeves of his green frock, had somes 
thing about it pitifully burlesque. 
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~One of the most striking peculiarities of the 
wiental weakness of this young man was, that it 
was apparent only in those conversations which 
fiirned upon subjects of noimportance, or in which 


the mind was occupied with familiar objects. If | 


#ecosted with a remark which had reference to 
the weather, the theatre, the journals, the gos- 
sip of the town, or even the affairs of the nation, 
he listened with attention and replied with 


éourtesy; but the words which issued from his | 


- crowded so tumultuously forth, that they 
fe 


, before the end of the first sentence, into | 


jrretrievable confusion: and expressed an in- 
describable balderdash, from the mist of which 
he could on no account extricate his thoughts. 
On and on he went, however, increasing in un- 
intelligibility, and exchanging, more and more, 
the simple and logical diction of the plain and 
reasonable man for the prattle of the child, who 
has not learned the value of the words he uses, 
or the babble of the old man, who has forgotten 
it. 

And then the hearer laughed ;—and Jean- 
Francois stopped, without anger, and perhaps 
without consciousness; and lifted his large blue 
eyes to heaven, as if he sought for inspirations 
more worthy of him, in that region where he 
had treasured up all his ideas and all his senti- 
ments. 

But not so, when the discourse took a serious 
and positive direction on some interesting ques- 
tion of morality or science; then the divergent 
and scattered rays of that distempered intelli- 
gence gathered themselves together, like those 
of the sun in the burning glass of Archimedes, 
and flung such brilliance upon his conversation, 
as made it doubtful whether Jean-Francois had 
ever been more learned, more clear, or more per- 
suasive, even in the best days of his strong and 
unimpaired reason. The most abstruse pro- 
blems of the exact sciences, (which he had made 
his especial study,) were mere playthings in 
the grasp of his concentrated intellect; and 
their solution passed with such rapidity from 
his mind to his mouth, that it seemed less the 
result of reflection and calculation, than of some 
mechanical operation, produced by the impulse 
of a touch, or the action of a spring. 


Our author then proceeds to relate certain 
conversations which he held with the vision- 
ary, on his daily passage to and from the 
college, illustrative of the peculiarities which 
he has endeavoured to describe in the de- 
ranged structure of the poor scholar’s mind, 
and in the earnest wish to penetrate, as he 
expresses himself, “‘ the secret of his double 
existence.” From these, however, we shall 
pass to the more narrative parts of the 
paper,—that is, to those portions in which 
the abstractions of the scholar are represent- 
ed in mysterious connexion with striking 
facts ; and of which portions our readers are 
to form what judgment they please, for we 
shall only premise that M. Nodier seems 
very much in earnest. 

A month had scarcely elapsed from the day 
of the interview with the visionary which I have 
last detailed ;—and this time I am sure of my 
date. It was the very day on which recom- 
menced the scholastic year, after six weeks of 
vacation, counting from the Ist of September, 
and consequently was the 16th of October, 
1793. It was near mid-day, and I was returning 
from my college in a gayer mood than that in 
which I had approached it, with two of my com- 
panions, whose road home lay in the same di- 
rection, when, on arriving at a certain open 
space, at which our routes separated, we were 
simultaneously struck with the appearance and 
contemplative attitude of Jean-Francois les Bas 
Bleus, who had planted himself, like a guide- 
post, in the very centre of the space, motionless, 


with crossed arms, an air of pensive thought, 
and eyes intently fixed upon an elevated point 
of the western horizon. A few passers-by had, 
by degrees, gathered round him, and vainly 
followed with their looks, the direction of his, 
in search of the extraordinary object which ap- 
peared to absorb his attention. 

“What is he looking at?” said one to the 
other. 

“I will inform you,” said I, shouldering my 
way through the crowd and approaching the 
visionary. ‘ Tell us, Jean-Frangois,” I con- 
tinued, carefully avoiding such language as 
might recall him from his lofty speculations, 
“what novelty has struck you this morning, in 


that subtle matter of space whercin revolve so | 


>”? 


many worlds ? 

“ Know you not, as well as I?” he solemnly 
replied, uncrossing his arms, and slowly describ- 
ing, with the point of his finger a long segment 
of a circle, from the horizon to the zenith. 
“ Follow with your eyes that track of blood, and 
you will see Marie- Antoinette Queen of France, 


on her way to heaven!” 


At this explanation, the curious by-standers 
dispersed, shrugging their shoulders, and J went 
on my way, marvelling only how Jean-Fran- 


| gois should have stumbled correctly upon the 


| name of the last of our queens; it belonging | 


properly to the category of those ordinary mat- 
ters of notorious fact, of which he had long since 


| Jost all recollection. 





That day, my father entertained at dinner | 


two or three friends; and one of his guests, a 


stranger in the town, kept the company waiting | 


a considerable time. 


“Excuse me,” said he, as he at length took | 


his place at table, “ there was a rumour abroad, 


on the faith of private letters, that the Queen | 


Marie-Antoinette, was about to be brought to 
trial; and I waited the arrival of the courier of 
the 13th. The papers say nothing about it.” 

* Marie- Antoinette Queen of France,” said I 
confidently, “died on the scaffold this morning 
a few minutes before twelve, as I was on my 
return from college!” 

“Great God!” cried my father, ‘‘ who can 
have told you that?” 


I blushed with confusion; but I had gone | 


too far to pause. 
* Jean-Francois les Bas Bleus,” replied I, 
with a faltering voice. 


I dared not lift my eyes towards my father’s | 
His extreme indulgence towards me | 


face. 
could not re-assure me as to the displeasure 


which I felt conscious my heedlessness must 


cause him. 

** Jean-Francois les Bas Bleus!” said he, 
smiling. ‘ Happily, we need not be disquieted 
about news coming from such a quarter. 

“Who,” 
Jean-Francois les Bas Bleus, who records events 
of a hundred leagues distance, at the moment 
at which, by his calculations, they are happen- 
ing ?—a sleep-walker, a convulsionary, or a dis- 
ciple of Mesmer, or of Cagliostro ?”’ 

“ Something of the kind,” replied my father, 
** but more worthy of interest than either. He 
is a sincere and bond fide visionary, a harmless 
maniac, a poor fool, who is pitied in proportion 
as he well deserved to have been loved. Sprung 
from an honourable but indigent family of ar- 
tisans, he became its hope and pride, and pro- 
mised to justify both. ‘The first year of a tri- 
fling magisterial office, which I discharged in 
this place, was the last of his studies. My arm 
was weary of crowning him; and the varied 
nature of his triumphs added to their value; 
for it appeared scarcely a labour to him to open 
all the gates of human knowledge. ‘The hall of 
exhibition was shaken as if it would have fallen, 
by the applauses which greeted him when, finally, 
he advanced to receive the prize for good con- 
duct, and the virtues of an exemplary youth, 


said my father’s friend, “is this | 


without which all others are as nothing. There 


| was no father there, that day, who would not 


have been proud to reckon Jean-Frangois 
amongst his sons. * * * 

“You have heard of the beautiful Madame 
de Sainte A——-; she wasatthat time in Franche 


| Comté, where her family have left so many re- 
| collections; she was seeking a tutor for her son, 
| and the glory which had gathered about the 


humble name of Jean-Francois, directed her 
choice to him. Unhappily (but from this point 
of my tale, I know nothing, except as the result 
of sone very imperfect inquiries, ) the beautiful 
mother who had thus rewarded the youthful 
talent of Jean-Frangois, had, besides her son, 
a daughter alike beautiful. Poor Jean-Fran- 
cois could not look upon her without love ; and, 
conscious of the impossibility that he should 
| ever lift himself to her level, he seems to have 
| sought relief from the anguish of a hopeless 
and unconquerable attachment, (which has 
never betrayed its own secret but in the first 
moments of his malady,) by giving himself up 
to studies dangerous for his reason, to the dreams 
of the occult sciences, and the visions of an ex- 
alted spiritualism. In the end, his mind became 
a wreck; and, senthome from Corbeil (the abode 
of his protectors,) with all the care which his 
condition demanded, no ray of light has broken 
| the darkness of his spirit, since his return into 
the bosom of his family. Thus, you see, we 
need not found our fears upon any of his re- 
ports ; and may dine without alarming ourselves 
about the present one.” 

The next day, however, it was known at Be- 
sancon that the Queen was on her trial; and 
two days more brought the intelligence of her 
death. 

My father greatly feared the impression which 
| might be ‘produced on me by the extraordinary 

agreement between this prediction and its event. 

He spared no pains to convince me that chance 
| was fruitful in such coincidences; and he quoted 
twenty examples of it, which, he said, were argu- 
ments only in the mouth of ignorant credulity— 
philosophy and religion alike forbidding their 
use as such. 

A few weeks after this, I set out for Stras- 
bourg, where | was to enter upon a new course 
| of studies. The period was unfavourable to the 
doctrines of the spiritualists, and I had no trou- 
ble in forgetting Jean-Francois, amid the crowd 
of emotions which each new day brought forth, 
to agitate the heart of society. 

Circumstances, however, brought me back to 
Besancon in the spring. One morning, (I think 
it was the 3rd Messidor) I had entered my fa- 
ther’s study, to embrace him, as was my custom, 
before setting out on my daily excursion in 
| search of plants and butterflies: “ Poor Jean- 
Francois,” said he, pointing to the newspaper 
which he held in his hand, *“ need no Jonger be 
pitied for the loss of his reason. Better, far 
better, for him to be the idiot he is, than to 
have learned the tragical fate of his benefac- 
tress, his pupil, and the beautiful girl, whom 
rumour names as the first cause of the over 
throw of his mind; these innocent beings have 
swelled the list of those who daily fall beneath 
the axe of the executioner.” 

“Can this be true!’ cried I. “I have for- 
borne to speak to you latterly of Jean-Francois, 
because I know that you fear the influence over 
me, of certain mysterious notions which I have 
imbibed from hiin—but he is dead !” 

“ Dead !"—cried my father, earnestly,— 
“when did he die ?’ 

“Three days ago,—the 29th Prairial. He 
had remained, motionless, since the morning, in 
the centre of the same open space where I met 
him on the day of the Queen’s death. There was 
a crowd about him as usual, though he preserved 
| the most profound silence ; and so deep was his 
! abstraction that no question could draw him out 
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of it. About four o’clock, his attention seemed to 
redouble ; and in a few minutes after, he raised 
his hands towards heaven, with a remarkable ex- 
pression of enthusiasm or of anguish, staggered 
a few steps forward, as he uttered the names of 
the three victims whom you have just mentioned, 
gave a wild cry, and fell. The by-standers 
crowded round to lift him up. He was dead !” 
“The 29th Prairial, at a few minutes past 
four,” said my father slowly reading from the 
journal—* it is indeed the day and the hour! 
Mark! continued he, after a moment of re- 
flection, and fixing his eyes, earnestly, on mine, 
—* do not refuse me one thing which I am about 
to ask of you. If ever, in after-life, you shall 
tell this tale, promise me that you will not give 
it as a fact. You would but be laughed at.” 
‘Is there any reason,’ I answered respect- 
fully, “ which should deter a man from publicly 
avouching that which he knows to be a truth ?” 
** There is one,” replied my father, shaking his 
head, “ which is worth all the rest. It is a truth 


” 


which is of no value ! 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


§ An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augus- | 


tan Age, by Thomas Moule, Esq.’—We trust 
that the success of this work will induce the 
author to persevere in his design of completing 
a History of Domestic Architecture, for we 


have rarely met a volume containing so much | 


information in so pleasing a form. The portion 
of the work that treats of the Roman remains 
found in Britain, is interesting; for, strange to 


a) 


say, more is popularly known of the antiquities | 


of foreign lands than of our own. ‘The discovery 
of the Roman tesselated pavements at Bignor, 


proves that the Romans lived with great splen- | 


dour in this island. Pompeii itself scarcely 


affords more magnificent mosaics: the fight of | 
gladiators, in what seems to have been the prin- | 


cipal room, is executed with extraordinary 
grace and spirit. From the situation of these 
remains at the extremity of the fine Roman 


causeway, called in the old itineraries, Stone | 


Streets, from their richness, their extent, and 
the ingenuity of the contrivances for heating 
the rooms, it would seem that Bignor was the 


residence either of some petty sovereign, or the | 
Whoever was the owner, 


provincial governor. 
he showed good taste in selecting a situation, 


for there is not a more delightful spot in the | 


whole county. These and other relics suffici- 
ently prove King’s error, in asserting that tes- 


selated floors, in Britain, merely mark the site | 
of a general’s tent; the time and labour which 


such works must have required would assuredly 
not have been bestowed on 


tures. ‘To return to Mr. Moule: his work 


should form a part of every classical library ; it | 


elucidates not merely the architecture, but the 


domestic habits and customs of the Romans; } 


and it possesses the rare merit of more than 
fulfilling the professions of its title-page. 

* The Prediction. 3 vols.’—This novel belongs 
to a class of fictions, whose popularity, in its 
best days questionable, has long since descend- 
ed “ tothe tomb of all the Capulets.”” Intricacy 
of plot, abundance of incident, and complication 
of mystery, are its merits, but they scarce atone 
for the want of individuality, both in the sce- 
nery and the characters. The Lakes of Killar- 
ney and Geneva, the vallies of Switzerland, and 
the banks of the Arno, are assigned as the locali- 
ties for the chief events in the story, but, for 
aught that appears, they might have been trans- 
ferred to Paddington, Pimlico, and Poplar, if 
these districts possessed an old abbey, or a 
ruined castle. The writer manifestly got en- 
tangled in the mazes of the plot, and could find 
no better expedient to get out than murder by 
wholesale; in the last chapter, the curtain falls 
on a stage of carcasses, and ‘‘ Moonshine and 


Wall are left to bury the dead,” 


temporary struc- | 








‘ A Dissertationon the Pyramids.’ —This should 
rather be called a dissertation on the Tower of 
Babel and the Ark of Noah, things about which 
the author can know nothing, and which there- 
fore enable him to substitute guesses for re- 
search, and conjectures for information. 

* Boucher’s Archaic Glossary. Part I1.’—Those 
who love to study the old English writers, to 
become acquainted with the history of our lan- 
guage, or to learn the relics of the Anglo-Saxon 
still preserved in our provincial proverbs, will 
find this work a useful companion. It supplies 
the omissions in and Webster, and 
contains an immense store of curious antiqua- 
rian information. 

* Meidurger’s Etymological Dictionary.’—This 
is a comparative dictionary of the ‘Teuto-gothic 
languages, especially the Gothic, Scandinavian, 
German, Swedish and English, showing their 
mutual connexion and their common Asiatic 
origin. It is a work of immense research, and 
is more practical than similar productions of 
German scholars usually are. 

‘ The New Gil Bias, by H. D. Inglis, 2nd edit.’ 
—A cheap edition of an entertaining work is 
always welcome to us, and this will be, we have 
no doubt, to the public; but why is it that Mr, 
Inglis has not corrected some of the errors we 
pointed out in the former edition? It is true, 
that we now read Peiiaflor in the title-page, but 
the error is retained in the body of the work; 
so too, coronel tor coronela, a far Andaluz for a 


Johnson 


| fair Andaluxa—Habemos morir, too, we have 


stumbled on in turning hastily over the pages. 

‘ Peter Simple, by the Author of‘ Newton Fos- 
ter.’ ’—We have so often praised these Papers 
as they appeared in the Metropolitan, that it 
now only remains for us to announce that they 
have been collected and published in three legiti- 
mate novel volumes. 

‘ Valpy’s Shakspeare, Vol. 1X. to XIII.’ — 
We heretofore acknowledged, that, to our taste, 
this is the very neatest aud pleasantest edition 
of the great dramatist within our knowledge. 
We say nothing, and care nothing, for the one 
hundred and seventy illustrations. The book 
is worth the price without them. 

‘Tue Naturatist’s Lisrary. Humming 
Birds. Vol. I1.’—The plates in this continue as 
beautiful as in the forms A memoir 
of Pennant accompanies the present. We have 
before hinte d, that we do not consider Bio- 
graphy as Sir William Jardine’s forte: it would 
appear that he does not excel in adaptation 
either. ‘The connexion between Pennant and 
humming birds is not particularly obvious, nor 
would a better selection have been at all dif- 
ficult. ‘The next volume is to contain the 
Feline tribe; we hope to be able to recommend 
it for something beyond the mere illustrations. 
A Memoir of Cuvier is to accompany it. 

‘ The Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge, No. 
44, 45 and 46.’—The name ofa ‘‘ Library” should 
not be given to a series of controversial tracts, 
advocating the principles of the Independent 
dissenters. The subjects discussed do not come 
within the legitimate province of our reviews, 
and the literary merit of the specimens before 
us, is far from being such as would induce us to 
transgress our limits. 

‘ Wood's Index Entomologicus.’—Portraits of 
butterflies, drawn from nature, and in general 
well coloured, at a penny a piece. A catalogue 
is added, containing the Linnzan and English 
names, a list of synonyms, and an account of 
the habitat of the species. ‘Two or three parts 
have already appeared. 

‘The Practice of Isometrical Perspective.’— 
Some of Mr. Jopling’s articles in the Me chanic’s 
Magazine, have already prepared the world for 
this very useful little work. It is one of the 
most useful to the students of architectural 
drawing, that has appeared for many years. We 


numbers. 
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were particularly pleased with the application of 
the principle to the delineation of the cylinder 

§ The Conchologist’s Companion, by Mary Ro. 
berts.’—A pleasing little romance about shells, 
written by a lady of cultivated and imaginative 
mind. It bears almost the same relation toa real 
account of molluscous animals, that Scott's Tales 
of the Crusaders would doto an authentic history, 
if such existed ; but it is well calculated to invite 
attention to the study which seems to have 
afforded Miss Roberts so many hours of harm. 
less gratification, as it contains well-wrought 
descriptions of scenery, popular anecdotes of 
shells, their uses, appearance, and geographi- 
cal distribution, interspersed with occasional 
snatches of poetry, original or selected ; amongst 
the former of which are some displaying a correct 
taste and no little power. 

The illustrations are in general nicely exe- 
cuted, though the drawings from which they 
were made might in some cases have been im- 
proved in accuracy; but we feel bound to 
mention the little Nautilus in the title-page, 
which strikes us as a very beautiful specimen 
of wood engraving. 

‘A Series of Anatomical Plates, with References 
and Physiological Comments. Edited by Jones 
Quain, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the University of London.’—An excel- 
lent set of plates for the student, designed in 
a fine, rough, striking style of lithography. We 
can scarcely consider it an error that some parts 
—for instance, the muscles that draw upwards and 
forwards the ear—are delineated with more than 
the distinctness of nature, as it will save them 
from being cut away without notice, a common 
error of young anatomists. In Plate 1. the 
superficial muscle of the neck is admirably done, 
so as to permit of the subjacent parts being 
seen through its membranous portions. Per- 


haps we might have wished that the artist had 
carried a few of its fibres beyond the base of the 
jaw in front, to show its connexion with the 


muscle which draws down the corners of the 
mouth—a connexion, the etiects of which are 
particularly to be noticed in a child during violent 
fits of sobbing and crying. It also appears, that 
the fibres of the external oblique muscle of the 
abdomen have been suffered to intrude on the 
sheath of the straight muscle. But these are 
very trifling errors: the general execution is 
admirable. Of the accompanying physiological 
letter-press, it is sufficient to say, that it comes 
from the pen of Professor Quain. 

‘A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by James 
Copland, M.D.’—Two Parts of this work are 
now before us, and we are really surprised at 
the quantity of valuable matter condensed into 
so small a space. To remedy the inconve- 
niences attending an alphabetical arrangement, 
the author promises a preparatory essay on the 
classification of diseases according to patho- 
logical principles, and in natural order, com- 
mencing with the simplest and most limited 
states of functional disorder, advancing through 
the more extended and complicated diseases to 
those affecting the whole frame, and concluding 
with such as consist chiefly of morbid structure. 
This will at once afford a key to the systematic 
study of practical medicine, and a Catalogue 
raisonné of the contents of the work. It is to 
accompany the fourth Part, with which the work 
is to conclude, though we scarcely see how the 
author can sufficiently treat of all the remaining 
subjects in so small a space, having already ex- 
hausted two numbers without getting farther 
than the article ‘Climate.’ The lists of authors 
appended to each subject seem constructed 
with accuracy, and evince much laborious re- 
search; they will be of the highest importance 
in directing the student to the best sources of 
information. 

‘ Obstetric Tables, by G. Spratt, Surgeon.’— 
These tables are intended to facilitate the ac« 
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——— 
uirement of obstetric knowledge, or assist in 
recalling it to those by whom it may have been 
once possessed, and then suffered to fall into 
oblivion through disuse. They consist of plates 
similar to Tuson’s plates of the muscles, in 
which, by raising successive layers, the deepe r 
lying parts are brought into view. We hope 
they may repay the author for the labour and 
ains he has evidently bestowed on them: their 
general accuracy, together with their moderate 
rice, will recommend them to those who need 
their assistance. 

‘A Treatise on Vision, by Alexander Alexan- 
der.'—In his preface Mr. Alexander ab Alexan- 
dro, states his expectation “ that the learned and 
critical reader will peruse this first publication 
of a writer with more than ordinary scrutiny; 
particularly when he finds him commencing his 
career with a subject like the present ; he will 
call forth that analyzing acumen, which has so 
frequently enabled him to detect the errors, and 
(if his sympathy has kept pace with his mental 
acquirements, ) to lament the wanderings of fan- 
cied genius; but, whether he the 
haughty attitude of the censorious, or the 
milder benignity of the impartial critic, he (Mr. 
Alexander) feels equally tranquil as to the final 
result.” And so he may,—he has published his 
book by subscription. 


assumes 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue new number of The Dublin University 
Review is a very able one. The article by the 
Astronomer Royal ( Professor Hamilton) is one 
of the most beautiful examples of philosophic 
power, combined with mathematical ingenuity, 
that modern science can boast of—an article 
on Heeren contains an interesting Life of that 
distinguished historian—an Essay on Lycidas 
evinces a highly cultivated taste—the Irish Flora 
is manifestly written by a botanist of eminence 
—the History of Ancient Persia is learned with- 
out being dull, a great merit. There is also a 
comprehensive review of Sturt’s ‘ Australia,’ 
and good articles on the Bridgewater ‘l'reatises 
and Montgomery's Lectures: indeed, as a whole, 
it is, in our judgment, the best number that 
has been published. 

A work is announced by Fraser as about to 
appear forthwith, entitled ‘ Forty Years’ Resi- 
dence in America, by Grant Thorburn.’—We 
have received a notice relating to this work, so 
strange, and out of the ordinary course, that we 
think it well to print it here :— 

“To the Public.—As Mr. John Galt in his 
Lawrie Todd, and Sundrie other Periodicals, 
Magazines, Newspapers &c. in Europe and 
america have published So many Scraps and 
Fragments of my Life, I think its a duty I owe 
the Public and myself to send forth a true Copie. 
I think the events of my Life are more Strange 
in realietie, than many which I have read in 
fiction, and as I owe the giver of all good a 
Large Debt of Gratitude, I think its my dutie 
to make Sure that the world shall know it,—it 
will be published in a few days by Mr. James 
Fraser, No. 215, Regent Street, which is the 
only true history of my Life ever printed in 
Britain. 

(Signed) 

“Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, New York, 

“ Now at No. 14, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 
“16 Novr. 1833.” 

Mr. Grant Thorburn, as he here announces, 
is at present in London, but about to proceed 
forthwith to Scotland. Forty years ago, as he 
told us lately, when we had the pleasure of half 
an hour's conversation with him, he took leave 
of his father and embarked for America, never 
hoping to meet again, ¢ until they shook hands 
in heaven;’ five and twenty years after, he re- 
turned to England and found the old man hale 


and well; and now, after forty years, he hopes 
once more to receive his blessing, for he yet 
lives, ninety-two years of age. We mention this, 
because Lawrie Todd led us to believe that his 
father was dead. 

We see, too, that Mr. Bull announces as to 
appear on the first of January, the first number 
ot a work to be entitled, ‘The Celebrated 
Women of all Countries, their Lives and Por- 
traits,’ by the Duchess of Abrantes and Count 
Straszewicz. 

Wilkie, we hear, is busy both with portraits 
and domestic subjects; Stothard, if we may 
judge by his exquisite contributions to Rogers’s 
splendid volume, is in full health and strength. 
One of our most eminent sculptors talks, we 
hear, of laying aside his modelling tool and 
chisel, as he gets no encouragement either in 
marble or bronze. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 21.—There was a very numerous meet- 
ing of the Society, Sir J. W. Lubbock, the 
Treasurer, in the chair.—A long list of the 
Memoirs, Transactions, &c., transmitted from 
the different learned societies of Europe and 
America, was read, and thanks returned to the 
donors. Four new members were proposed, and 

one (— Smythe, Esq.) elected. 
A letter from Woodbine Parish, Esq. to Pro- 


fessor Koenig, ‘On the History of the Mass of | 


Meteoric Iron,’ now in the British Museum, 
was read. Mr. Parish, by whom this aérolithe 
was sent to England, declared that, though he 
could not tell whether it formed a part of the 
great mass of meteoric iron discovered by Pro- 
fessor Stromeyr in South America, yet, he had 
reason to believe, that it was brought from the 
same neighbourhood. During the war in the 
Spanish colonies, the people of Buenos Ayres 
were, for some time, unable to procure muskets, 
as their coasts were closely blockaded. Some 
one remembered the mass of iron discovered by 
Stromeyr, and it was resolved to try whether it 
could not be manufactured. Before, however, 
the iron arrived, the cessation of the blockade 
had enabled the citizens to procure warlike 
stores ; a portion of the iron was manufactured 
for the sake of experiment, and a pair of pistols, 
made from it, sent to the President of the United 
States. 

Sir John Herschell’s account of his observa- 
tions ‘On Nebula and Clusters of Stars from 
the Year 1825 to 1833,’ was read. This highly- 
interesting communication was, for the most 
part, in a tabular form, and required almost 
constant reference to the drawings by which it 
was accompanied. Sir John stated the difficul- 
ties that impede the of nebula, 
their faintness, their irregular distribution, only 
three months in the year being favourable for 
such observation, and in these the moon and 
twilight must be absent. Still, his catalogue 
contained 2,500 nebula; but 2000 of these had 
been already observed by his father, and of the 
500 new, there was only one of remarkable mag- 
nitude. Sir John directed attention to the 
figures of the nebule he had sent, the unity of 
whose design, and symmetry of whose parts, 
showed that they formed a definite system. He 
then spoke of a remarkable phenomenon, which, 
we believe, has not been previously observed— 
the nebulous appearance of some of the fixed 
stars in peculiar states of the atmosphere. These 
photospheres he attributed to the intervention 
of some of those rare meteors, whose kindling 


observation 


In conclusion, Sir 
John recommended astronomers to direct their 
earnest attention to the nebula and double 
stars, especially suggesting micometrical obser- 
vations to determine whether they have a rota- 


forms the aurora borealis. 


tory motion, and to the formation of a complete 
catalogue of nebula, &c., and also a catalogue of 
missing nebula. 

Before concluding this report, we must ob- 
serve, that Sir John Herschell’s paper was a 
perfect specimen of a truly philosophical com- 
munication; it recorded the facts observed, 
without introducing a single theory: yet the 
ingenious manner in which the results were 
stated, suggested to the mind some of the most 
sublime speculations afforded by modern astro- 
nomy. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Nov. 20.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Joseph Burkart, Esq., 
Mining Engineer of Zacatecas, Mexico, and 
John Kenyon, Esq., of Devonshire Place, were 
elected Fellows. ‘The communication read at 
this meeting, gave a description of the geologi- 
cal structure of the north coast of the river and 
gulf of St. Lawrence, from the mouth of the 
Saguenay (long. 69° 16’ W.) to Cape Whittle, 
(long. 60° W.), and on the proofs of change in 
the relative position of land and water, by Capt. 
Bayfield, R.N., and communicated by Mr, 
Greenough. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
—The secretary read a paper by Mr. J. O. 
Westwood, ‘ On the genus Diopsis.’ Of this limit- 
ed and singular genus of dipterous insects, re- 
markable for having the eyes placed at the end 
of long peduncles, the author of the paper now 
enumerates nine species. 

A second paper, by Dr. Daubigny, was read, 
*On the degree of selection from soils, exercised 
by the absorbing surfaces of Plants.’ Among 
other experiments, some plants were grown in 
sulphate of strontian finely powdered, and oc- 
casionally moistened with nitrate of strontian ; 
the plants thus produced were reduced to ashes, 
but chemical analysis did not detect in these 
remains any portion of strontian. 

Mr. Ward exhibited a living specimen of the 
Mitre fungus (/elvella Mitra), and Mr. Peete 
placed on the table fresh examples of a scarce 
species of veronica, gathered by himself at Hayes, 
near Bromley. Some fossils, principally Am- 
monites and Belemnites, found very high up 
the Himalaya Mountains, were sent as presents. 
Commander James Ross and Lieut. Holman, 
the blind traveller, attended the meeting. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
g Royal Geographical Society.... 
t Medical Society .. 


.. Nine, P.M. 
eeeeee it, P.M. 


Mos. 


P.M. 
p. 8, P.M. 


Medico-Botanicat Society. . tight, 

T { Medico Chirurgical Society 
was. [ Seateaicnt Society (Scientific 
Business) .soccoccccsccescecd Pe 8. P.M. 
Web. . 
Tu. Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m. 


Bae { Royal Society (Anniversary ).... Eleven, a.m, 
SAT. 0 Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 


Society of Arts.... 


- 7, P.M. 


Cambridge Philosophical Society.—A meeting 
was held on Monday the 11th, being the first 
which has been held in the Society’s new house 
—the President of the Society (the Vice-Chan- 
cellor) in the chair.—Mr. Murphy read a second 
memoir on the properties of Inverse Functions; 
after which, Professor Airy gave an account of 
observations made at various places (Armagh, 
Guisborough, York, Dent, Manchester, Cam- 
bridge) of the Aurore Boreales which were seen 
on Sept. 17, and Oct. 12, last: explaining the 
mode of combining these observations so as to 
infer from them the place of the luminous mat- 
ter. It appeared, from his calculations, that the 
latter Aurora was at a height of fifty or sixty 
miles above the earth’s surface—Cambridge 
Chron. 
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FINE ARTS 

Byron’s Dream. Painted by C. Eastlake, Esq., 
R.A., engraved in the line manner by Wil- 
more. London: Moon. 


Wuat Mr. Eastlake has in store for us, we 

know not, but upon this splendid picture his 

fame at present rests. It is not necessary for 
us to describe imperfectly what our readers must 
have in perfect remembrance—neither is the 
fine passage in Byron likely to have slipped 
from their memory; but, here it is: 
He lay 

Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 

Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 

Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 

Of those who rear’d them ; by his sleeping side 

Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 

Were fasten’d near a fountain; anda man 

Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 

While many of his tribe slumber’d around. 

The painter has caught his inspiration from the 

breathing words of the poet, as the poet did from 

surrounding nature— 
In the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 
And his soul drank their sunbeams— 

and the engraver, Mr. Wilmore, has laboured 

in a kindred spirit. The scene, we are told, is 

an actual view on the Gulf of Corinth, and is 
probably the very same so often referred to by 

Byron, with Parnassus and Helicon in the dis- 

tance. It is in every way a noble work, and, in 

these degenerate days, does honour to art. 

The Braggart. Painted by Edwin Landseer, 
engraved by Parr. London: Harding & 
King. 

Here we have two grave sarcastic tykes of the 
true old English kind, taking one of an over sea 
breed to task, for his insalence in doubting their 
sovereignty. ‘The poor foreigner is couched, 
and his looks are uneasy; his two island judges 
seem uncertain whether to shake the braggart 
out of him, or quit him in contempt. We have 
heard that this was Mr. Landseer’s earliest at- 
tempt in this style of painting—itis an admirable 
work under any circumstances, but if our in- 
formant be correct, it isa very extraordinary 
one. 


The Improvident. Painted by Grenier, engraved | 


by Egan. London: Harding & King. 
Tis is a painful scene: a mother with her 
helpless chiidren on a desolate road, and a pelt- 
ing storm mustering above her; she seems to 


feel it already—not so her husband; who is | 


indifferent, come what may. We never saw a 

happier representation of a thorough blackguard. 

La Bayadére—Portrait of Taglioi. Drawn on 
stone by Lane, from a drawing by Chalon. 
London: Ackermann. 

Iv may be idle to criticise a work like this, in 


which the most graceful of artists has sought | 


inspiration from the most graceful of a kindred 
art—yet the result is not exactly to our taste. 
The figure appears to us tvo tall, and the drapery 
is all in a flutter—but it is beautiful notwith- 
standing, and the world will not stay its admi- 
ration at the cold questioning of the critic. 

Illustrations of the Picturesque Annual, for 1834. 

London: Moon & Boys. 

Tue Landscape Annuals are taking the lead 
in all matters connected with elegance of em- 
bellishment: our friend Stanfield has aided 
largely in this; his pencil is ready for sea or 


shore, but in scenes where both unite, he excels. 


Out of the twenty and odd landscapes before us, 
there are a dozen, at least, so airy, so graceful, 
and so natural, that we cannot well do otherwise 
than frame them, that our favourites may be 


always before us. Even the scenes from among | 
which we have made this selection, when looked | 


at by themselves, are beautiful enough to render 
the whole volume interesting. ‘The artist has 


employed his pencil on the French coast—when | 


will he do as much for that of Britain? 











Illustrations of the Keepsake, for 1834. London: 
Moon & Boys. 

Or the seventeen embellishments of this elegant 

Annual, there are not more than six worthy of 

its earlier fame—the ‘ Milicent’ of Newton, 


Parris, and the ‘Sappho,’ of Howard; ‘ The 
Storm’ of Stanfield, and the ‘ Havre’ of Turner, 
are all of high merit. The ‘ View of Havre,’ is 
one of Turner’s happiest efforts. The right 
hand of Boxall’s ‘ Mary,’ looks crippled in the 
drawing; the head is poetic. 

Series of Heads of the Principal British Sporting 
Dogs. Lithographed by Fairland, after Pic- 
tures from the Life, by Cooper and Hancock. 
London: Harding & King. 

Tue first Part of this work is before us; it con- 

tains the heads of a fox-hound, a blood-hound, 

and aterrier. The latter has wonderful force 
and truth; the eyes are glimmering with fire, 
and the hair is sharp and savage. ‘The blood- 
hound too is excellent. This undertaking will 
please many sportsmen, and, indeed, must be 
welcome to the country at large. There will be 

a dozen heads in all. Hancock almost rivals 

Cooper in these animal portraits. 

The Landscape Album. London: Tilt. 
Tuis isare-issue of ‘ Great Britain I]lustrated,’ 
and the second and concluding volume. It con- 
tains fifty-nine views by W. Westall, with de- 
scriptions by Mr. Moule. Of course such a work 
is not offered by the proprietors as one of high art, 
but of general interest; and we think it would 
be a welcome present to country friends, who 
may be pleased with the infinite variety it offers. 








THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

Tue play of ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ was 
revived at this half of the National Theatre, on 
Thursday. In these times it could not be re- 

| presented in the state in which it is handed 
| down to us; and, indeed, in any times it would 
require, previously to representation, an expe- 
| rienced and judicious hand to reject its undra- 
matic parts and not mar the most dramatic. Upon 
| the present occasion, the task has been under- 
| taken by Mr. Macready ; and, without entering 
into too minute an examination of the many 
| alterations and transpositions he has made, we 
may state generally, that he has approached 
it with becoming respect, and executed it with 
good sense and just discrimination. Still it 
| drew but a poor audience, and, judging from 
| the general coldness of its reception, we see 
but slender chance of its doing much better 
in future. This is not only to be lamented, 
but, in some degree, to be wondered at. Not- 
withstanding the beauty, the magnificence of 
its language, it must always be heavy, on the 
whole, as an acting play, without such a repre- 
sentative of Cleopatra as it would almost amount 
to weakness to hope for. Still, it is a play of 
Shakspeare’s, and perhaps not one in fifty of 
the present play-going public has ever seen 
it; we should, therefore, have expected that all 
| real lovers of the drama, however moderate 
might be their expectations as to the manner in 
which it would be performed, would have re- 
sulved, upon principle, not to let slip an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a work of the drama’s master 
spirit, which they had never seen before. In 
any case, Mr. Macready and the management are 
entitled to credit for the revival, the one for the 
suggestion, and the other, for its adoption. A 
great deal has been said about the splendour 
with which it has been produced—rather too 
much, as it appears tous. The dresses generally 
were good, and the scenery, in part, was beau- 
tiful ; but our memory is a very bad one, if there 
were not several old friends with certain new 
| features —- we cannot go so far as to say new 


and the ‘Mary’ of Boxall; ‘The Proposal’ of | 





a 
faces. Again, our memory fails us, if all, or 
nearly all, the better properties were not “ neat 
as imported” from Covent Garden. The acting 
requires but little comment. So to speak, the 
play was acted by Mr. Macyeady. That his pera 
son is not what we could wish it for Antony, ig 
no fault of his—he takes himself as he finds 
himself—and we must take him as we find him, 
His performance of the part—whether we look 
to the intensity of study which it evinced, to his 
careful and accurate delivery of the text, to the 
skill with which he unravelled the tangled skein 
of his speeches, and brought the best parts of 
his fine voice to bear upon them, until the ay» 
thor’s true intention of the character, in all its 
points, and in all its varied and conflicting emo. 
tions, was placed before the audience in one 
clear and intelligible line—was deserving of the 
highest praise. We have never seen him to go 
much advantage: his whole soul seemed to be 
in the part, and there was a total absence of stage 
trick. His acting in the scene of explanation 
with Cesar of their cause of quarrel, was a speci- 
men of the art carried to its highest pitch of 
perfection. It lives, and will live in our me- 
mory, side by side with some of our most che- 
rished recollections of John Kemble. As far as 
a tribute from us individually is concerned, we 
can pay no higher. After him, there was no 
one who got beyond the painful word “ respect- 
able”; and we shall, therefore, take leave—to 
excuse ourselves for once from the disagreeable 
task of comment. 


Several of the papers in noticing the new 
opera of ‘Gustavus,’ at Covent Garden, have 
objected to Mr. Planché’s having, in his adap- 
tation of it for the English stage, departed from 
the incidents of the French piece, and substituted 
for them historical facts. We complimented 
him, not merely because, as a general rule, we 
prefer a close adherence to history in pieces 
which purport to be historical, but because, in 
the present case, we contend that history is more 
dramatic than fiction. It is but just to Mr. 
Planché, to make it known that Count Oxen- 
steirn, a nobleman related to the family of King 
Gustavus, and who is at present in London, 
expressed himself the other evening, after having 
seen the opera at Covent Garden, as warmly 
indebted to the English author for contributing 
to rescue the character of Gustavus from the 
unmerited odium cast on it by the French dra- 
matist, and for having placed the King before 
the public in his true light. 

OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A new burletta (as everything is obliged to be 
called here), in two acts, entitled, ‘The Beulah 
Spa,’ was produced on Monday last at this house 
with perfect success. We cannot say more, 
but must trust to the author’s good-humour to 
take the will for the deed. It is written by 
Mr. Charles Dance. 


Richmond Theatre.—[{We have received the 
following from a friend, in whose judgment we 
have much confidence. ]|—I had an opportunity 


| of visiting this little theatre on Monday—the 


evening of its close for the season—and saw 
Miss H. Faucit in the character of Mariana in 
‘The Wife’—a character far better adapted to 


develope the talents of a young debutante, than 
| that of the “frail matron” in Kotzebue’s maud- 


lin production; and, I assure you, she sustained 
the part throughout in a manner to gratify the 


| warmest expectations of her friends, and, evi- 


dently, to the delight ofa crowded audiences In 
the lighter scenes, her performance was marke! 


| by great simplicity and truth, especially in her 


first interview with St. Pierre, where the recol- 


| lection of their native hills calls forth that 


touching picture of a Switzer’s home, so beau- 
tifully given by the author. In the graver pas- 
sages, the same good sense and discrimination 
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— 
revailed; and, if I sometimes thought that a 
ttle more energy would have been desirable, I 
could not blame the judgment that feared “ to 
o'erstep the modesty of nature.” On the whole, 
her performance was full of promise ; and, if she 
follows the advice you gave her in a former no- 
tice, and retires from the public gaze until time 
and cultivation shall have matured the powers 
with which nature has so amply gifted her, I 
with you, that she will come again before 

us “the admired of all beholders.’’ 

The play was, altogether, got up in a manner 
creditable alike to the management and perfor- 
mers. In the afterpiece of ‘ My Wife’s Mother,’ 
the part of Uncle Foozle was, if 1 may use the 
term, illustrated by my old favourite, Mr. Far- 
ren. His acting of it conveyed to my mind 
the very beau ideal of a good-natured sexagena- 





MISCELLANEA 

London University—The council have ap- 
pointed Captain Maconochie, R.N., Secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society, to the Pro- 
fessorship of Geography; and the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan, author of the ‘ Life of Wycliffe,’ and of 
‘Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty,’ to the Profes- 
sorship of History. 

New Literary and Scientific Institution —We 
are happy to find that an institution for such 
general purposes as this name indicates, is about 
to be established in the populous and wealthy 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square and Sloane 
Street. It is indeed strange, that, extending, as 
the district may be said to do, from Hyde 


Park Corner to Kensington, and from Chelsea 


to Buckingham Gate, including Brompton, 
Sloane Street, Belgrave and Eaton Squares, 
Grosvenor Place, &Xc., it has not the advantage 
of a single library of reference or a public read- 
ing room. There cannot be a doubt, that if 
this infant institution be carefully nursed and 
judiciously attended to, it will become in ashort 
time one of the most flourishing in London. 
We have indeed reason to believe, that though 
no public announcement has yet been made on 
the subject, more than a hundred gentlemen 
have already enrolled their names, as wishing 
to become members. 

Chinese Jests, translated by Stanislas Julien.— 
Aman seeing an oyster-vender pass by, called 
out, give me a pound of those oysters.—‘* We 
sell oysters by measure not by weight,”’ replied 
the other; “ Well,” said he, ‘‘ give mea yard 
of them.” —There was a miser so sparing of his 
wine that he never filled aglass. One of his 
guests taking up a half-filled glass said, “ This 
vessel is too deep, you should cut away half of 
it” ‘ What do you mean?” asked the avari- 
cious host. “If the upper part,” replied the 
guest, “is not intended to hold wine, it must 
be quite useless.’,—Two brothers cultivated a 
farm together. The eldest went to prepare 
dinner, and when it was ready called the younger. 
He replied with a shout, “I will come as soon 
as I have hidden my spade.” When they were 
at table, the elder brother reproached such 
mprudence, saying, “ When one hides a thing, 
he should keep silence, or at least speak only 
ina whisper.” After dinner they returned to the 
field, and the younger discovered that his spade 
was gone. He approached his brother mys- 
teriously, and whispered in his ear “ My spade 
8 stolen.”—A rich man lived between two 
forges, and was greatly annoyed by the constant 
hammering, which allowed him no rest night 
or day. He made very liberal offers to the 
Proprietors, if they would change their resi- 
dence, to which they seemed to lend a willing 
ear. Transported with joy, he invited them to 
dinner, and gave a most luxurious entertain- 
ment. When the repast was concluded, he asked 
them whitiver they intended to remove? They 
aswered, “He who lives at your right hand 
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will remove to the left, and he who lives at your 
left will remove to the right.’’ 

Royal Amusement.—Upon the return of the 
vizier Achmet from Candia, after the surrender 
of that city, and a happy end put by him to that 
tedious and bloody war, he, acquainting the pre- 
sent Emperor, then at Adrianople, with the 
history of that famous siege at large, made such 
terrible representations of their and the Vene- 
tians’ mining and counter-mining, that the Em- 
peror was resolved out of curiosity to see the 
experiment made, of a thing that appeared to 
him almost incredible. A work was soon raised 
and undermined, and above thirty murderers 
and robbers upon the highway and such like 
villains were put into it, as if to defend it. The 
Grand Signior stood upon an eminence at some 
considerable distance, expecting the issue of it; 
upon a signal given, the mine was sprung, and 
the fort demolished, and the poor wretches torn 
to pieces, to his great satisfaction.—T7’. Smith's 
Travels, 1675. 

Retort to a Miser.—There was a miser in 
Bagdad, making his dinner of bread and honey, 
when a friend came in, whom he feared that he 
should ask to eat. He hastily hid the bread, 
thinking that the other would not eat the honey 
alone. In this he was disappointed ; seeing the 
combs rapidly disappear, he said, ‘‘ My friend, 
do you not know that honey is unwholesome ? it 
closes the heart.’’-—‘ Yes,” replied the guest, 
it closes your heart.—Nufhut-ool- Yumun. 

Saxony Wool.—To the late King of Saxony, 
when Elector, is due the merit of having first 
brought the breed of Spanish Merino sheep into 








Germany, which has since transferred the valua- | 
ble trade in tine wool almost wholly from the 


Spanish to the German soil. From the period 
of its first introduction until 1814, this wool was 


gradually, although slowly, spreading itself over | 


the surface of the kingdom of Saxony; but when 


the continental trade was thrown quite open, by | 


the events of the short campaign of 1815, the 


Saxon wool-dealers began to open a regular | 


trade in the article with England, and they soon 


discovered the real value of this new branch of 


German commerce. ‘There were imported into 
England in the first year, viz. : 
In 1814 only 3,593,146 th 
1819 ° é 
1824 ... 15,452,657 
1828 23,1 
This prodigious increase in the demand for 


German wool naturally excited the emulation of 


the States lying contiguous to Saxony; and 
the flock-masters of that kingdom carried on, for 
a considerable period, a very prosperous trade in 
rams and ewes with the land-owners of Silesia, 
Bohemia, Austria, and other parts, who were 
desirous of changing the nature of their flocks 
to this more profitable breed. All the super- 
abundance of grain, which had no external vent 
to carry it off, was given to the sheep, in order 
to accelerate their approach to the maximum 
degree of fineness of which their wool was sus- 
ceptible: thus actually creating a profitable 
consumption for their corn, through the eager- 
ness exhibited in England to obtain a superior 
quality of wool.— Quarterly Journ of Agricult. 


Captain Mudge, in the course of the survey | 


of the north-west coast of Ireland, has had an 
opportunity of investigating a singular structure, 
found 16 feet below the surface of a bog near 
Donegal. It appears to have been a small 
dwelling-house, rudely framed of oak, and, from 


the antiseptic qualities of the bog, is in perfect | 


preservation. A plan, elevation, and a minute 
description of this highly interesting discovery 
have been communicated to the Society of Anti- 


| quaries, and the public anticipate, with no ordi- 


nary eagerness, the appearance of these docu- 
ments; for though this building is on a small 


| scale, composed of homely materials, and placed 


in a less refined region than Pompeii, yet, like 


that celebrated city, its disinterment brings us 
immediately to the manners and customs of 
the Irish fifteen or more centuries ago.—Jrish 
Paper. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Barometer. 
Noon. 
30.10 
30.06 
29.79 
29.85 
30.10 
30.12 
30.04 


Days of | Thermom. 
W.&Mon.|Max. Min, 
Thur. 14, 49 35 
Frid. 15| 46 36 
Sat. 16) 48 35 
Sun. 17) 55 45 
Mon. 18, 56 48 S.W. 
Tues. 19| 56 48 S.W.toNW. 
Wea. 20; 52 43 | N.W. 


Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus, 

Mean temperature of the week, 45.5°. Greatest va- 
riation, 21°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.945. 

Nights fair throughout the week. Mornings fair; 
foggy towards the end.— Day decreased on Wednesday 
8h. 


Winds. | Weather. 


Clear,a.m. 
Cloudy. 
Moist,p.m. 
Cloudy. 
Foggy. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 


E 
E.to N.W. 
S.to S.W. 
S.W. | 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, will 
contain Memoirs of Lord Exmouth, Sir George Dallas, 
Bart., Sir John Malcolm, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Dover, 
Sir Henry Blackwood, W. Wilberforce, Esq. Sir E. G. 
Colpoys, Capt. Lyon, R.N. Rajah Rammohun Roy, Ad- 
miral Boys, J. Heriot, Esq. (Comptroller of Chelsea 
Hospital) Mr. Samuel Drew, &c. 

The Story without an End, translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. Austin, with Wood Engravings from the 
Designs of Harvey. 

A Few Remarks upon Mr. Hayward’s Prose Trans- 
lation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ by Mr. D. Boileau. 

Bibliographical Catalogue of Works Privately Printed; 
including such as have emanated from the Roxburghe, 
Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs, and the Private 
Presses at Strawberry Hill, Auchinleck, Darlington, 
Lee Priory, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Broadway, by 
John Martin, F.L.S. 

The Dark Lady of Doona, by the Author of ‘ Stories 
of Waterloo.’ 

The Baboo,or Life in India. 

: The Lady and the Lady’s Maid, by the Rev. C. B. 
‘ayler. 

The Child of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
C. B. Tayler. 

The Stoic ; or, Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athenian, 
by Mrs. J. K. Stanford. 

A Second Series of ‘ Pictures of Private Life.’ 

Physiognomy founded on Physiology, by Mr. Walker. 

Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writings, by 
the Author of ‘ Selwyn.’ 

Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a Narrative of 
his recent Journey to the Falls of the Cavery, combined 
with an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Neilgherry Hills. 


Just published.—Rev. H. F. Lyte’s Poems, 4s. 6d. 
—Lyte’s Spirit of the Psalms, 2s.—Heath’s Book of 
Beauty, for 1834, Edited by Lady Blessington, 12. 1s.— 
‘The Sacred Annual, 12. 5s.—Christmas Carols, sm. 4to. 
4s.— Readings in Science, 5s.—Francis Berrian, 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s.—Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, 3 vols. 12mo. 
15s.—The Poetry of Birds, by various Authors, with 
Plates, 4to. 14. 1s. —Whewell’s Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Sermons, by the Rev. R. Hall, 
of Kelso, Svo. 4s.6d¢.—Oppenheim’s Hebrew Grammar, 
8vo. 9s.—Hannah More’s Works, Vol. 1,5s.—The Book 
of Science. 18mo. 8s. 6d.—Waugh on the Prophecies, 
8vo. 4s.—Jardine’s Natural History, Humming Birds, 
2 Vols. in 1, 14s.—Hulmandell’s Art of Drawing on 
Stone, Svo. 12s.—Rev. R. Meek on Romanism, 8vo, 
12s.—Rogers’s Poems, 8vo. 11. 8s.; proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Miscellany of Natural History (Parrots), 6s.—Par- 
ker’s Exercises in English Composition, 12mo. 3s.— 
Wickham on Diseases of the Joints, §vo. 7s. 6d.—-Hind- 
marsh’s Lamb Slain, from the Foundation of the World, 
8vo. 5s.—Rhind’s Catechism of Botany, 18mo. 9¢d.—The 
Excitement, for 1834, 1Smo. 4s. 6¢d.—The Infant’s Ad- 
nual, for 1834, 18mo. 4s. 6¢.—Bos’s Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, translated by Barber, 12mo. 4s. 6¢.—Military 
Studies, by Marshal Ney, 8vo. 6s. 6a.— Dilemmas of 
Pride, by the Author of ‘ First Love,’ 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 

Romance of History of England, Vol. 2, 6s.— Macil- 
wain on Porrigo, 8vo. 3s. 6¢d.—Moule’s Roman Villas, 
Svo. 14s.— Parnell on Roads, 8vo. Id. Is.—A Sister's 
Stories, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Showell’s Tradesman’s Calcu- 
lator, 18mo. Is. 6¢d.—Hargreave’s Essays and Letters 
on Theological Subjects, Svo. 12s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.—received. 

We received, a short time since, a very kind letter 
from ‘Sigma.’ ‘The writer bears his heart in his hand, 
and it is impossible to doubt his sincerity ; but we think 
him weak, where he fancies himself strong, and have a 
suspicion that he is an artist: if he be not, we desire 
to hear from him again, and should like to have some 
talk with him in confidence. 


Erratum.—In Cunningham’s Memoir, the christian 
name of Cary shouldbe Henry Francis, not‘ William,’ 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
T e Rev, SAMUEL WOOD, B. Ae willdeliver a COURSE 
of EIGHT LECTURES on ELOct rf0N, on Monday and 
Th ursday Evenings, at Seven o’C lock, beginning with Decem- 
a5 
yaa I......-Dec, 2 The Importance of Elocution, and the 
diffe rent Methods of Studying it. 
Leciure Il, ....Dec. 5. Pause. 
Lecture IH, ...Dec.+9. Inflection, 
Lecture 1V.....Dec. 12. The Music of Language. 
Lecture V. . Dec. 16.2 
Lecture VI.....Dec. 19. § 
Lecture Vil. ..Jan. 6. The Management and Strengthening 
of the Voice. 
Lecture VIII...Jan. 9. Intonation and Action. 
ee for the Course, Que Pound. 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
#,* There is Free Ae Imi-sion to the First Lecture. 
Foe IGN and ENGLISH GOVE -R- 
NESSES and TEACHERS, either Resident or Daily, may 
be obtained “% of expense, by applying to Messrs, F. de Porquet 
and Cc oper, Tavistoc street, Ce oveut- garde n 





Emphasis. 














WE STMINSTE R CHESS CLL Be 

HIS Club already comprises nearly one 

hundred members; and, to the lover of Chess, combines 

the leading advantages of an ordinary Club, with those to be 

derived trom consiaut opportunities of practice, with players of 

every grade of strength, ‘The yearly subscription is two guineas ; 

entrance, one guinea. Every proper facility of introduction is 

ofiered to such amateurs as may Wish to become members, and 

the printed laws nay be had at the Rooms.—No. 20, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden, 

GEORGE WALKER, Hon. Sec. 





THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


HE NOBILITY and GENTRY are re- 
spectfully informed, that the PERUSAL OF ALL NEW 
BUOKS may be obtained in ‘Town or Country, immediately on 
Pu lication, by a moderate Yeariv, Hatl-vearly, or Quarterly 
Subscription io the British and Foreign Public Library, Couduit 
street, Hanover-square, The Proprietors, 
considerable a« ous to their Foreign Li 
few years, also respectfully direct the attention of the Public 
to their CATALOGUE of FOREIGN WORKS receuily pub- 
lished, which will be found to coutain the best Books in the 
French, Italian, and German Linaguages, the whole being re- 
served solely for the use of Subserivers, 
Appiications for Terms (post paid) to Messrs, Saunders and 
Oiley, Public Library, Conduit-street, 








In 8vo. price 12s. 
{HRIST CRUCIFIED. An Epic 
in Twelve Books. 
By wa LIAM ELLIS WALL, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
. H. Parker, Oxford ; Whittaker and Co. London, 


Poem, 


his day is published, pric th boards 
MHE NAL RAL ist S ‘POE TICAL COM- 
PANION, with NOTES. 
Selected by a FELLOW of the LINNAAN SOCIETY 


“Asa volume of hae and pleasing peelry, ¥ know 
of any which exceeds the one before us.” —1 Sette 
Londo 1: Hamilton, Adams and Co.; Leeds, i 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ MISERRIMUS.’ 


Shorily wiil be published, in 3 vols. 


T li Ek 0OoQU ETT E. 


A NOVEL. 
Printed for Tuomas Hookham, Old Boud-street. 





By the Author of * Miserrimus, 


On the Ist of December, No. Il. of 
wee Cit Fy MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 

In December, Vol. II. of Elliott’s Poems. 


B. Steill, Paternoster-row. 


ust published, price 6d. 
‘ A IN T MONDA Y A Porm. 
sy the Author of the ‘ Mechanic’s Sat wrday Night.’ 
** Tools and the men I sin 
B, Steill, Pateruoster-r: 





peedily will be published, 
UNI Fl RTHER IDENTIFIED, by 
* circumstantial Proofs that JOHN CALCRAFT, Esq. the 
celebrated Army Agent, was the Colleague of Sir PHILIP 
FRANCIS, 
By the Author of ‘ Janias Identified.’ 
London: Printed for Join Taylor, Upper Gower-street, Book- 
seller and Publisher to the University. 
Just published, price 12s. boards, 
L AUST; a Dramatic Poem, by GOETHE. 
Translated into English Prose, with Remarks on former 
Translations, and Notes, 

** For the first time we are presented with the entire frame- 
work and composition of this noble pictare, or a fragment of a 
picture, a» it must be called; aud, in the filling-up, we have a 
clearer and truer notice of the master-touches than has ever been 
presented in English before. rminer. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 















SONGS OF THE LOIRE, 
On the tst of December = be publi “sigue olscap 8vo. price 7s. 


xtra boare 
5 O. NGS of the L OIRE, ~¥ other POEMS. 
& * Far from me and from my friends be such rigid philo- 


sophy as may conduct ws indiferent aud unmoved over 
ground which bas been dignitied by wisdom, bravery, or virtue, 

* That man is little to be envied whose patriotisin would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
bet grow warmer auoug the ruius of lona.”—Dr. Johnson's 
Tour to the Hebrides. 

Loudoun: Baidwin aud Cradock ; Paris, Messrs. Galignaui, and 
also at M. Beuuis. F 

N.B. The music, 





[ which is in a forward state, by the most 

emivent English composer, will be anuounced for publication 

very shortly by George aud Manby, Music Publishers, 85, Ficet- 
eet. 





WRIGHT'S BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Printed by Whittingham, ia 4 large vols. duodecimo, with Four 
Hundred and Sixiy Cuts, by Thompson, &c. the 2nd edition, 
enlarged, price only 24s. in boards, 0 
} UFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY of the 
GLOBE and of MAN; BEAST BIRDs, FISHES, and 
INSECTS, ——- 


LETTER 
Othe MUSICI: ANS of GREAT BRITAIN; 
containing a Prospectus of proposed Plans for the} 
E neouragement of Native Musical Talent, and for the ve beter 
aud Manageme a ~ a Grand National Opera in Loudon, a 
+ HERBERT RODWELL. 
Publis ned ky J. Fraser, Regent-street. 








Price 1s. 


A new edition, corrected ane 
By — 


JOHN WRIG HT, 





rhis day, in 12mo. price 3s. bound, 


Pp pres tRESSIVE “EXE RCISES in ENG. 


London: Printed for T, and T. Te Cheapside; R. 
Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and John Camu ing, Dublin. 





LISH COMPOSITION, 


CRABB’S DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. By R. G. PAR Oe A. 





| I. 
Embellished — Five Hundred and Bi ghty Cuts, price only 9s. London: J. .. Pricsties. . High Holborn. 
boards; or 12s, in Turkey | This day is sa ee er 
DIC TION: ARY of G KE NE R. AL 


“KNOW- | REVIEW of the Labours, Opinions, 
LEDGE; or, an Explanation of Words and Things con- Ch ¢RAJAH RAMA | and 
nected with all the Arte and Scien haracter o H RAMMOHUN ROY; ina Distoone 
3 SO nt. Ce AB “4 A.M. | a ovcasion ot his Death, delivered in Lewiu’s Mead Chapel, 
The ord adisina, conaidutably 4 nlarged. } Bristol ; a se sng pe illustrative Exiracts from his Writings; an 
London: Printed for T. and T. Vege, No. 73, Cheapside; J. lographival Memoir. “To which is subjoined an Examination 
Cun e. Dubiis and R. Griffin and C ne Mc | ot some derogatory Statements in the * Asiatic Journal,? 
umming, blin; @ t. Griffin and Z e } Py LANT CARPENTER, LL.D. 











» NeTN Tr meee } 2. Hunter, St. Paui’s Churchyard; 8 k 
UST IMPORTED, by J. Wacey, 4, Old | ye wirehyard; Simpkia and Marshall, 
N i si, 5 . ‘ 2 Stitioners’-court, London; aud B e a . 
> Broad-street, Royal Exchange. | Bristol. ’ , don; aud Browne aud Reid, Clare- “street, 
ox 


CHEAP AND POPULAR SERIES OF SACRED MUSIC, _ 
6 On the Ist of December, No. 1, (and coutinued on the first day 
0 of each succeeding mouth,) price ls. 6d, 


folio size, of tu 
0 QA‘ RED “MINS TREL; a comprehensive 
Collection of the finest and most admired SACRED 
MUSIC of the greatest Masters, of all Ages and Nations, arranged 
s, Trios, Choruses, Sc. and with Accompaniments 
_ —— | for the Pianoforte or Organ ; aday pied for the use of Select Parties 
THE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND. and of I yee 


Almanach de Gotha, 1834 
ieliiebschen, ditto .. 
Vergismeinicut, ditto ....1 
Corvelia, ditto ° 
Penelope, ditto .. 
Musena ach, dit 
Taschenbuch, 





printed ou music 












ia hrbuch, 1535 amperage 0 











Printed in duadecime, at the Chiswick Press, embellished with hn W. Parker, West Strand. Edinburgh: Oliver 
Sixty-six Cuts, by Thompson, price 3%. 6d. bound aud lettered, B D. alin: W. ¢ urry, jun, and Co, 
: wr : ee 
(THE LOOKING.GLASS for the MIND; | This day is published, in 8V0. price 12s. boards, dedicated, by 
or, Intellectual Mirror: being an elegant Collection of de- | perivission, to the Count de Villéle, Prime Minister of Louis 
lizhtfal Tales and Stories. The 19h edit @ XViIL. and Charles X. 
mdon: Printed for and “T. Teg FR A NC E. 





73, Cheapside; R. | GY TATIS TICS OF 
| Re 


Grittin and Co. Glasgow; and Joho Cumming, Dublin. wernment—Pablic Revenue from 1788 till 1 
A 





= | 15832— 
- Manufactures — Shipping— 

rts of Law—Arrest for 
I 





Bank 
val Navy- 





UNCLE PHILIP'S CONVERSATION. 





Ina enema * — “ rcket volume, embellished with 73 En- y—Crimes and P *risons—Galless—Publ 
d.imelotth boards, ie Pie Argns—Napoleon and Talleyrand—Newsy Recs 
TNCLE PH iL AP'S CONVERSATION hah acetone Day—History avd — orgauizailon of the 
: ' | Guard—Dramatic thorship—Receipts of 
ith CHILDREN about the HABITS and MECHANICAL | sae . “7 
EN * ene SUpERION A fata and i G a ieee its and Measures compared with ti JOve ot 


have looked upon the wonders of Nature with admiration, 


By LEWIS GOLDS MITH, 











by all Booksellers. 


or found some hartw.ess insect to content me, aud pass away @ | Author of the § Crimes of Cabinets, ** The Secret History of the 
littie time, without ofieuce to God, or injury to ’ | Cabinet of Bonaparte,’ &c. Xc 
London’, Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold Published vy Haichard and Son, Piccadiily. 
| y 




































w ready, 
. 11 t  PROO! ILLUSTRATIONS ts the following Anvesle forts. 
, mall evo. price 6s. boards, K EOE P A k CE, 
BARB ADOES , AND | FN « Lining Seventeen beat igravings, alter Turner, 
By M. J. CHAPM » Esq } Miss Shary Partis, Stan » XC ° 
Blachwood’s Ma © 0n%6. t “the A r sings like one B'O OK 0 Fr BEA U = i 
of the swaus of ‘Tiuames;” and Fraser's Magazine, iat *** Bar Containing Nineteen A tes of beawtilul Fe » painted by 
badoes’ is a poem of Considerable merit. ‘ _ Box , Chalon, Parris, X« 
I. } PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Sat thick ove, vol . va, orice} beards Containing Twenty one highty-tinished Plates, from Drawings 
> % cs ar ap ES ED BEY Mr £t TP 4, rkson Stantield, A.R.A. 
OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. | gurn ERoS ANNUAL TOUR 
“Th tiheneun ee that in this volume °° there Is abuncauce Consisting of lh nty Views from Havre to Rouen, most exquisitely 
of good st reas daut aud I engraved by Milier, Wallis, Brandard, xe. &e. 
ing Herald, th = it *weets their st unequisocal co tuda- | Price of each Set of the above Uiustrat —plain Proofs, ina 
tion. portioho, 2s.; India Proofs, ditto, 3/. 3s.; before letters, 
Ill. ditto, 44. 4 
eT Rf a — | Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, where for a short time 
a ~~ A | the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for the abowe Works may be see 
NARRATIVE OF ‘TILE XPEDITION | gratis, at their house, No. 6, Pall Mall, London. at: 
rO PORTUGAL, . 


Nt W EDITIONS, now ready, of the 
| NFANT’S OWN BOOK; a Collection of 


Popular T &c. with 150 coloured Ea- 
- b . 


Under the Orders of His L yperia on esty Dom Pedro, 
D I 


les, Nursery Rh mes 





By G LLOYD HODGES, 

Late Colonel in the Service st 
Quien « 

** The Times says, tis work, t 





ful Mojesty the 





; or, Book of Instruction. 
r easy and familiar Steps to ali the leading Branches 





ve every reason to be- 








lieve, is the strict truth id the Age, that it is * replete with - With t5é coloured Engravings. Half bound, 8s. 6d, 
amusing matter, and writ in a dash ridier-like style. The Ini int’s Annuab; or, Nursery Present. 
#,* The Third and concluding Volume of this Narrative is in a A Collection of old Favourites, Nursery Ditties, &c. With 109 

etaie of great forwardness, aud will be published early in the coloured Engravings. Hailf-bound, 6s. ~ 
winter. | D. Carvalho, 167, Fleet-street; and may be had of all Book- 

at } sellers. 
’ price 2s, ¢ : 
- r SIR H. PARNELL ON ROADS. 
I tT 
THE YOUNG ENTHt SI (ST IN F ast published, in 8vo. with Plates, 21s. in cloth, 


Ht MELE LIF! 

A SIMPLE STORY. | 

The Literary Gazette says, “‘ the author deserves encourage- 
meut.’ 





R i ATISE on ROAD a hg right 

Principles on which Roads sho my be made are explained 

aud illustrated by the Pt RE and Contracts made 
use of by omas Telford olvhead Road. 
: "Hon. Sir HENRY “PARNELL, Bart. 

London: L mug man, R es, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. — 





V. 
w ready, in 1 vol. price 9s. boards, 


THE REFORM: beine the Member and | 
the R adical. 


Pablished this day, in 3 vol 


I ELAWARE, or, the RUINED FAMILY. 


A TALE. 


By JOHN GALT. * Delaware’ is a tale of much amusement and interest, We 
heartily commend it to ovr readers as a very pleasant aud very 

[ " ~~ | clever work.”"—Lilerary Gazette. a 

En the Yress. | ** De-aware’ is an original novel, by an able man.””—Spectator, 


I. | ** The story is weil toid, the characters clearly unfolded, and 
clusion natural a a satisfactory.”’—Atheneum, 


n 1 small volume, and will be ready a few days, illustrate | 
: : ; IEE. a jor It. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whitiaker and Co. 


with a Portrait of the Author, the LIFE of the ORIGINAL 
LAWRIE TODD, and entitled . 
FORTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
a ERICA; 

Or, the DOCTRINE o tirul -ROVIDENCE exemplified 
in the LIFE of GR ANT HOR Bt RN, Seedsman of New York. 
Vritien by Himself, 

With an Appendix, coutaining Unis to Emigrants, &c. Xe. 

II. 








Who have lately published, 


1. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. 


Vols. 1 te 
Novels. 


New edition. 





2. Waverley New editica. Com- 
plete in 45 vols. ~ : 
3. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voy- 
ages and Travels. Third and Concluding Series. 3 vols. Plates. 
t's North America. 8rd edit. 2 vols. 
Daleairns’ Cookery. A new edition. 
6. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition. 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS ONNECTED WITH THE DUTIES pe eater ag eae pe “8 Pashaw: 
OF THE FIELD ENGINEER. 7, Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather: 
By J. S. MACAULAY, | Ist, 2nd, ard, aud 4th Series, Halt-hoaud. ‘ 
Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers. Continuation of Waverley Novels. In 
Svo. 12mo. and 18mo, to suit former editions in these sizes. 





To be illustrated with 2 h aly-fi shed Plates 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





1834. Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. 
London. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Le ongman. 


eae during the 


On Monday next, a“ moan | 21s., lar; 


Also, wae me enveloped in an - 


Ten Years of 
In ismo. with et wzraved Frontispiece, Vix 

gautly balt-t 

2. The I 


bag ee arances in Nay ure, Siznal Preservations, and such Lucidents 





street. 


On the nh ot Nove 
Mu MORAL of 


London: Longwan, Rees 


] OVE AY! 
4 By the Author of ‘ Sayir 


edition. 
‘A very pretty edition of this inte 
jowe to see so justly appreciated.” — Lifer c 

Lhe Conchologist’s Companion. By Mary 
Roberts. A new edition, with severa! beautiful wood-en 





politan “Mag azine, 


THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. » F.R.S.E., FAS. : 
puouas BR SR, F.L.S., M.? 
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Just published, in in Tarkey morocco, 
ITER ARY SOUVEN 'R for 1834. 


Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 


tin highly-finished Engravings. Large paper, India proofs, 


; India P roots of the Plates, 30s.; before letters, 3d. 35. 
Also, elegantly bound, gece 8s. 
New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir for 


With Engravings. 


DR. L ARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small avo. 6s, in cloth. ; 
On Dec. 1, forming Volume 49 of the above, Vol. II. of 


MIDDLE AGES. 





2 vols. 


On Jan. 1, History of the Church, (2 vols.) 


ol. U1., by the By: H. ~—_ 


Published Nov. 1, Naval History of England, 


by Robert Southey, Esc 


London : Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 
ge paper, India 


EATH’S BOOK ‘of BE AUTY for 183 


with 19 beautifully-finished Engravings—18 Female ~i 


traits and a Vignette Title, from Drawings by the first Artists 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLEssINGTON 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


THE ONLY COLOURED ANNUAL. 


Just eg price 25s. svperbly bound in Embossed Violet- 


Velvet, with an Antique Mosaic Oo NU 
HE SACRED ANN AL, | 


the Hlustratic ms to which consist of Twelve hig . finished 


and mounted 


FAC-SIMILES OF ORIGINAI prey dig PICTURES, 
age a PTT for the pury the following 
MINENT LivING AR Tiss: 
Euty, R.A. | Johbu Martin | “a R. Haydon D. M‘Clise 
4 “Von H is t 3 Pier in - B.C layton D. Costello. 


' 
EGAL CoP it S, £2 

* aid Roc 30g Portfolio, 
lished with an [amin Border, the 





embe 
ILLUSTR ATIONS TO THE ‘SACRED ANNUAL, 


uted on royal 4to, tinted Drawing Boards, surrounded with 


Goid Lines aud appropriate Extracts n the Work 


Joha Turrill, 250, Regent-street. 


ANNUALS for 1534. 


Just published, elezantiy balf-bound, with a variety of Engrav- 


ings on 
YE INFANT 


ce 4s, Od. 
AL; or 
for Children from Five to 





Offering 


> principally intendec 





nette, and Wor 
pound, 4s. 6d.; or tuli bound, gilt ieaves 
ccitement; containing R 





iriy f ted to arrest the Youthiul Mind, 
rh and es, Edinburg Whittaker 1 » London, 
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by coloured Engravin 
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Needs neo show ary, 
Winding shore ‘ glen, 
Where the landscape is glory 


Peaches truth to wandering pie 
Give tue bearts but earth and 
And some flowers to bloom aud 
Howmely scenes and simple views, 
¥ thoughts may best infuse— 

* Consider the lilies of the tielc 








» Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 


and J. Hatehard ; and M. Robinson, Leeds. 


On Tuesday, 


I. 
E AND PR 


gs and Doings.’ In 3 vols. 
Il. 
Gorton’ s Biographical Dictionary. A new 
a to Lhe present ax > In 3 vols. Svo, 
Just published, 
Dr. Madden’s Travels in the East. A new 


2 vols. 18s 
’ whic we re- 





gravings, 


Silvio Pellico’s Narrative of his Ten Years’ 


ment, 2 nd edition, 4s. 6d. 
k ought to be read by every Englishman. 


— Metro- 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, and to be continued Quarteriy, in foolscap 8vo. 


price 6s. neatly bound in morocco cloth, and 7s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound in silk; illustrated by upwards of Thirty big! 
coloured Pla 


MHE 





tes, 
MISCELLANY of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Vol. 1. containing PARROTS. Edited by SIR 
and Capt. 
*.S., M.K.s. The Illustrations 
- Kidd, 1 "Member of the Scottish Ac ademy of Paint- 


eh, 
Specimens of the Hlustrations of this very beautiful work may 
be seen at every Bookseiler’s in the Kingdom. 
Smith, Elder and Co. London; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; 
aud W, F, Wakeman, Dublin, 
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Just ready for publication, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
, AL VENTURE 
By LIEUT. BOWERS, R.N 
Couprising a Narrative of Thirty-tive Years’ Service in various 
arts of the World. 








Complete in 1 vole price 6s. 
SUGEN ARAM. 
By the Author of £ Pelham.’ 
To which is added fo (his edition only, the Fragment of a 
Tragedy by = Author. 
atly bound and embellished i formit 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND. ROMANCES. 


Publishing Monthly, 


> re and Fe varth Volumes, ¢ mpleting : 
THE EAS INDIA SKETCH: BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 
*,* A few copies may still be had of Vols. f. and IT. 

tic hard Beutley, New Butlington-street ; to be had also of 

Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Mr. John Cumming 
Dublin ; and all respectable Booksellers. 

* Orders should be given immediately to insure early copies 

above New Works. 





of tu 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MARRIAGE IN 
HIGH LIFE,’ ETC. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


nh 3 Vols. post 8V0. 


T R EY E L Y A N 


By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 
» 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


A Comparison of the Social and Political State of the two 


Nations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
3. 
T H E HEADS MA N. 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ 


Cooper, the American novelist, has no living superior,’’— 
Scotsman, 


4. 
Sec or Edition, revised by the Author, In 2 vols. post — 
ENGLAND AND THE’ ENGLISI 
By FE. L. Bulwer, Esq. +. 
Author of * Pelham,’ * Eagene Aram,’ &c. 
rich and elevating thoughts most felicitously ex- 








5. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. post avo. 
THE PARSON’S DAT GH rER. 
By the Author of * Sayin nd Doings 
** An exquisiie story, combining strong in terest with humorous 
portraiture.” 





—Lilerury Gazette. 
6. 
1 Vol. of the Transl f The 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
(Dachess of rautes. ) tten by Hersel 
« Nowhe >» we { a wearer or b 
Napoleon as a man.”—Spectator. 
«* Vols. I. t U1. have now been reprinted, and may be 
had to complete sets. Vols. IIL. INV. aud v.. may also be had, 





rible view of 


GREAT BRITAIN IN 1833. 


jy Baron D’Haussez, 
E.x-Minister of Marine under Charles X. 
** Very pleasant observations upon the manuers and habits of 
our country.”—Lell’s Weekly Messenger 
8. 


m, revised and corre rape Bae 
with sbellishments, ina neat pock 
HOWITTS BOOK OF THE SASONS; 
Or, THE CALENDAR OF mt. RE, 
** We recommend it to 
Biachu s Mag. 





Authors, 


li lovers of nature. It is a jewel.”— 


CHEAP DITIONS OF MR. BULWER’S NOVELS, 


ce if, 10s, 
illustrated F ALK LAND: A TALE 
j 4 dé 4 aX 4 4 s . é 4 4 ae 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham’ and * Eugene Aram.’ 
1 vol, post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


Ile 

CLIFFORD. 3 vols, 18s, 
III. 

THE DISOWNED. 38 vols. 12s. 

“If * Pelham’ justly raised for its authora very high character, 
* the Disowned’ will raise it far higher.”—Luerary Gazette. 

iv. 

DEVEREUX. 3 vols. post Svo. 12s. 


Under the name of * Devereux,’ the author of * Pelham’ has 


PAUL 


her iven the imaginary autobiography of a friend of Lord 
Boling — ke, whose fortenes were in the highest degree singular 
and romantic. In addition to Lord Bolingbroke, who is a pro- 


Minent ar tor ir rv, Pope, Swilt, Addison, Steele, Colley 
: bber, Beau Fielding, Sir Godirey Kneller, Lady M. W. Mon- 
gu, the Dachess of Marlborough, and other public characters 
the day, figure in the work 
a lished for H. Colburn, ‘by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 





ICHARDS’ DAILY REMEMBRANCER 


for 1634 is just published, in various sizes. It comprises 
a DIARY,a 1 variety of Information, adapted to the use of 
Attorneys, Bankers, Merchants, Gentlemen or their Stewards, 
and generally all Pers in 4to. hall bound 
extra enlarged, 9s.; ©) , 6s.: Small, 4s.; ditto sewed, 
Also, an edition in’ 8\0. 3s. 6d. be yund, suited for the Desk or 
Pocket 

Printed by and for ¢ Richards, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing- 
cross; Sold by Simpkin & Marshall, stat rs’-court; 5. Low, 
42, Lamb’s Conduit street; and all other Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners in Tows en ~hee 





ntrv. 
wh rs may also be had 

| Kes FOR THE 

NL or, THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 

3y JOHN TIMBS, Editor of * Laconics.? 
In 4 ve ~& each complete in itself, 4s. ea hin cloth, 

Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities 
—Sports and Pastimes, 1 vol. 

Zoology, 1 vol. 

Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and 
Manufactures, 1 vol, 

Botany— Mineralogy and Geology— Me- 
teorology, { vol.——Or in 16 Parts, 1s. each. 





PEOPLE ; 








| upwaids «1 








LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING. 
New Edition, 
On the Ist of December wiil be published, Part 1. (to be com- 
pleted in 20 Moutily Parts, price 2s. 6d. each,) of au 
E NCYCLOPLEDIA of GARDENING, com- 
4 prising t Vheory and Practice of Horticalture, Floricul- 
“ nd-cape Gardening, &Xc. Lilusivated with 
gs on Wood, 
By J. ¢ Lol DON, I 3.H. and ZS, 
This entirely new edition of the Enuey los wdia of Gardening 


! £ 
ture, Arboricultare 











has been thoroughly rev ind in mauy parts rewritten, The 
additions ar host iny 1 amoug thi se may be men- 
tioned upwards of ) 1ew frac lilustrations. 





Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


iblished, price 6s. 
¥- G RAMM vis of the SPANISH LAN- 

f AGE, for the Use of Students in King’s College, Loa- 
liar qualities and accidental difereuces 
of the S anish Parts of Speech are accur ately Atialy ze 
Syotax tually explained, exemplitied, and comparec 1 with the Eng- 
With an Appendix containing the Exeeptious 
to the Rules of Genders, and Tables of the Spanish Adjectives 
and Advi rbsof a different I 
By J. DE ALCAL\, LL.b., 

in King’ lege, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


dou, in w 





lish Construction, 





trom the same in Eugtlish, 
of Spanish Literature 


On the 30th instant, (Mont Ke oo " o. 6d. India Proofs, 5s.) 
No. 
\ AJOR’S C ABINET GALLERY of PIC- 
4 TURES, with Three E wi i Vhree Descriptions 
by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, siz. SWORTINER, ‘Character 
Portrait of Himselt MURILLO, ‘ ey » Lost Supret’ (never en- 
graved, and but recently broug ci is country from a Convent 
in Spaind—SIR GEORGE BI \U WONT, Landscape, with the 
story of Jaques and the wounded Stag, trom Slakspeare’s ‘ As 


you like it. 





Volume I. (complete in itself, if so required), 
with 36 Line-engravings, may now be had, elegautly bound in 
moreceo cloth, price 36s. 

**The great rash of the Annuals is probably drawing to a 








close ; and we are sure that Mr. work will afford a sub- 
yin many respec Gentleman’s Megazine, 
safely be prouounced ove of the most sple ndid 





additions to the libraries of men of taste tat has for many years 
2 press judio. * There never has been 
8 thie. Lig erpool Journal. The high merit 
nd the cheapuess of the price, make ita 
—Sunday Herald. 
tant regularity of appearance, 
nud the unprecedented che apness of this work, (for if the last al- 
rade for the accompanimeuts of admired writing aud 
aphy, the charge is less than sixpence tor each plate !) 
It is requisite for the permanent character aimed at for this pat 
lication, to state that the great variety of talent employed aione 
exemption from disappointment; each Artist 


his own dime to ewulate the genuine old school 







aunding the co 








50, Fleet-sireet; and may be had of all Book- 





One made most economically on the 
' 1 s¢ 








rincipl sion l s reat 
strength 1 st delicate flivour, by \i ENT 
STEAM-POUNTAIN COFFEE ‘Por. A lar be 
seen, and printed descriptions h the ufac- 
tory, No. 12, Argyle place, Regent pal 
froumongets in Town and Country, to whor d tu Captains 
and Mer hants, a liberal commission is allowed, 


No. 4, CORNHILL, IS TAKEN DOWN FOR THE NEW 
LONDON BRIDGE IMPROVEMENTS. 


= BISH respectfully informs his be st friends, 
e the Pallic, that the New ymdon Briage Improvements 
requiring his old-esta 


down, he has now ope 


ed OF e, N - 4, Cornhill, to be taken 





.NHILL, 










Nine doors from the pr 
the chief entrance to th 
an Office 


shill, nearly opposite 
He bas also opened 
That corner nearest t “a BISH'’S West End 
t STRE [ A 
abo t. 
hels and Shares are on sale at 
the 








£1 
Half..cocees oes £118 6 
Quarter seceeeeeee BUS E Uh. weeeees 19 6 
Persons fancying particular t ay obtain t by early 


application, at No. 13, ( eect 27, Poultry, or 
street. 7 > is 

In the laie Glasgow iy tery, ‘BISH as usual) sold more than 
two-thirds of all the Capitais, and paid them in Money as soon 
as drawn. 

CAPITAL PRIZES—GLASGOW LOTTERY. 

‘WIFT & CO. sold the following Capital 
b Prizes in the first Glasgow Lottery, and paid the money for 
the whole of them on demand as soon as drawn 
£10,( 


) 
) 
0 
) 





6,n4e . J 
THE SECOND GLASGOW LOTTERY will ve drawn at 
Coopers’ Hall (by authority of the Act of Parliament, Ist and 2nd 
William IV. cap. 8), on Weduesday, 22nd January next. The 
Scheme contains Prizes of 


£15,000 £2,000 

£10,000 £1,500 

£5,000 £1,000 

£3,000 £500 
Xe. &e. &e 


The whole Chances and Share ydivided agreeably to the direc- 
tious of the Act, are on sale at 
SWIFT & Co, s Ort crs, 
No. 19, Cornhill; No. 255, Reg us, Oxford-street; and 
38, Haymarket F at the following prices :— 
Whole Char 














“fortunate ares may receive the value of 
each, in Money, as soon as drawn, wig thes per cent. to cover 
the risk and expense of selling the property. 





800 


THE ATHENAUM. 








In the press, and will be published early in January, in 2 vols. 8vo., illustrated by numerous 
Fac-simile Engravings on Steel and Wood, 


ROMAN COINS: 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF THE ROMAN COINAGE TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
EMPIRE UNDER CONSTANTINE PALEOLOGOS., 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE MOST REMARKABLE, 
And Notices of the Prices at which the rarest Coins have been sold during the last thirty Years. 


By JOHN Y. AKERMAN. 


Tuts Work will contain accurate descriptions of several thousand Coins struck during the 
Republic and the Empire of the Romans, and will be extensively illusirated by Engravings, executed in the first style of the Art, 
from the Uriginals iv the British Museam and in the Cabinet of the Bibliotheque da Roi in Paris, as well as from those in several 
valuable private Collections in this and other countries. The unique specimens are numerous; and their authenticity has been 
attested by the most experienced Numismatists. 

** A very limited number of copies will be printed in royal 8vo, with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, for which 
early applications will be necessary. Those geutiemen who may desire to become Subscribers, may have their names inserted in the 
list, on application to the Publisher, Mr. EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, London; or through the medium of their 
respective Booksellers, 

sues for Ireland, FP, W, WAKEMAN, Dublin—For Scotiand, WAUGH and INNES, Edinburgh ; where Specimens of the Engravings 
may be seen, 





, On the 28th will be gutted, ‘ 
Heon's COMIC ANNUAL 
C. Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. ‘ 


MISS AIKIN’S MEMOIRS.OF CHARLES I, 
Just published, in 2 vols. vo, with Portrait, 2nd edition, 285, 
N EMOIRS of the COURT and CH A. 
RACTER of CHAR Les the FIRST. 
y SIN 


—= 





London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman 

’ y the same Author, J 
Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth. 2 vols.255. 
Memoirs of the Court of James I. 2 vols. 245, 


NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS, = 

Published by Darton and Harvey, 55, Gracechurch-street, 

HE WHEAT-SHEAF; chiefly composed 

of Gleanings from pious Authors, “ Furnish the storehouse 

of thy memory with things that will profit thee.” 32mo, em- 
bossed roan, gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

Fruits and Flowers; selected by the Author 
of ‘The Wheat-sheaf.” “* The proper culture of the girden of 
thy mind will yield thee more than summer fruits and flowers,” 
32mo. embossed roan, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 





UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH Dr. LARDNER’S CYCLOPEDIA, tut SUNDAY LIBRARY, &c. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 








On the Ist of JANUARY, 1834, will be published, Vor. I. of a Series of the Standard Theological Works of England, under the general Title of 


THE SACRED CLASSICS; 


Or, CABINET LIBRARY 


EDITED BY 


OF DIVINITY: 


With an Original Introductory Essay to each Author. 


THE REV. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D., ann THE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 





No other country is so rich as England in Sacrep Literature. Her | Mons ofthe most eminent Divines ;—the mostinteresting Specimens of RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY; 


greatest Poets and Philosophers have shared with her Divines, in setting forth and establishing the | —and the choicest examples of DE 





OTIONAL and SACRED POETRY, will succeed each other in 


truths of Revelation; while her Divines have been distinguished alike by the copiousness and the | the order which may be judged most conducive to the benetit and gratification of the reader, 


depth of their learning. The soundness of character thus given to the standard Theology of England 
has, through a variety of circumstances, t 
ness of scholasticism ; aud thus the whole seri 
consolation, as open to the general reader as to the most learned student. 

It isintended to comprise in this collection the best works of all the most celebrated writers, 









To the productions of each Author, or to each separate production, as the case may seem to 
vappily prevented from degenerating into the harsh- | require, will be prefixea an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, pointing out their characteristic excel- 
es of our “Sacrep CLassics” is a well of truth and | lencies ; and, in some instances, comprehending a Biographical Sketch of the Author, with Remarks 
on the State of Religion in his Times. 

It isthe desire of the Proprietors, in undertaking ‘ THE CABINET LIBRARY OF DIVINITY,’ to 


whose labours have been devoted to the elucidation and practical enforcement of the Principles of | present the collection to the public at such a price, that he who purchases at present the cheapest of 
Revealed Truth, whether in their application to the immortal interests of individuals. or to the order | ephemeral publications, may, for the same money, possess himself of works which cannot fail to afford 


and well-being of society. Treatises ou the 
CHRISTIANITY, which have received the permauvent stamp of general approbation ;—select SER- | life. 


IUCTRINES, MORALITY, and EVIDENCES of | him guidance and support in the highest exercise of his faculties, aud under every vicissitade of 


The Work will be handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. oy good pater, cold-Pegstd, né*tly bound in Morocco Cloth, lettered; and published (in Volumes of about 400 pages each) on the first day 


of every Month, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


FORMING THE CHEAPEST SERIES OF WORKS EVER 





ISSUED. 


The following Names of Authors whose Works are intended for publicationgare submitted in evidence of the impartiality 2 the Selection: 
Jeremy Taylor—Bates—Boyle—Baxter—Owen—C udworth—Thomas & Kempis—Burnet—Howe—Butler—W ilson—Bunyan—Fenelon—Doddridge—South—Ball—Hammond—Barrow—Tillotson—Sherlock 





—Jortin—Farir 


n— Horsiev—Hale—Stillingfleet—Porteus—Locke—Leighton—Cave—Chillingworth — Hall — Jewel — Jackson — Flavel —Charnock —W esley— Skelton —W atts—Lowth — Romaine~ 


W.terland—W hichcote—B siguy—Pearson Ken—New ton—Stanhope—W hitby—Hammond—Burkitt—Herbert—Donne— Merrick, &c. &c. 





Vol. I. (to be published on the Ist of January) will contain 
THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING, BY JEREMY TAYLOR; 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, BY THE REV. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
Vol. II. (to be published on the Ist of February) will contain 


CAVE’S LIVES OF THE 


APOSTLES; ’ 


WITH NOTES, AND AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, BY THE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
Vol. III. (to be published on the Ist of March) will contain 
BATES’S SPIRITUAL PERFECTION UNFOLDED AND ENFORCED; 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, BY THE REV. JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. 
London: JOHN HATCHARD and SON, Piccadilly; SUMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-court; TALBOYS, Oxford; DEIGHTON, Cambridge; OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; 
an 


d CUMMING, Dublin. 





To be commenced on the Ist of January, and continued in Moxtuty Parts, each containing Four Fixe 
Portraits and Memorrs in Octavo, price 3s. 6d. Also, a SpLenpip Fouio Epitiey, price 10s. 6d., with 
PoRTRAITS FOUR TIMES THE SIz£, and Letter-press in Folio, 


THE CELEBRATED WOMEN 
AY. 
OF ALL COUNTRIES 
a Ws 
rT Ty > lg 4 ** 
THEIR LIVES AND PORTRAITS. 
— af aw a] TOG AI »p 4 OS 
By tuk DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Brocrapuy has become one of the prevailing literary attractions of the present age; but its 
pages are almost exclusively devoted to men, whilst women seem doomed, by the unjust silence of biographers, to be forgotten: and 
yet what memorable examples of zenias aud virtue Lave not the gentler sex shown in all countries and in every generation! 

The Duchess of Abrantes, well known by her historical memoirs, and Count Straszewicz, author of a distinguished biographical 
work, have long been engaged in preparing to set forth the claims of women to celebrity. These Writersintend to devote their future 
labours to the biography of the celebrated women of all ages, and to open for them a Pantheon where they shall again live in their 
genius, their virtue, their talents, their services, and even their crimes, whenever the latier, by a mixtare of greatness and of energy, 
tise above the common standard, and form part of an extraordinary life worthy of being placed under the eyes of generations to come. 

The collection here anuounced will present not only the moral characters of the most distinguished females, but will likewise give 
their portraits, which will be equally well treated with the historical part. Nearly all the public and private galleries of Europe will 
be open to the aole artists selected to illustrate the present publication ; and no portrait will be given to the public without proof of 
its authenticity. . 

The Editors, it is expected, will be enabled to complete the Work in Forty or Fifty Numbers; and, if found expedient, their 
Publication will be accelerated so that the whoie may be issvwed within a shorter period of time. 

Printed for Messrs. BULL and CHURTON, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh; and for Iretand, Mr. CUMMING, Dablin. 











MR. GALT’S FORTHCOMING WORK. 
TORIES OF THE STUDY, 
\ By the Author of ¢ Annals of the Parish,’ ‘ The Provost,’ &c. 
(in 3 vols, post 8¥o. 31s. 6d. 
Will be ready for delivery in a few days. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
*.* A few Sets of Mr. Galt’s Autobiography 
may still be had of the Bookse Hers. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 
Tn imperial 8vo. and in 410. a new edition, being the 14th, of 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S LEARNED 
. COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 

This work is regalarly published in Paris and in Volumes; & 
Part every fortnight, or a Volume every four months. Part Ly 
price 2s. sewed, and Volume I., price 16s. 6d., is published this 
day, and will be continued until the whole is completed in Sixty 
Paris, forming seven lorge volumes, 

N.B. A very limited edition is printed in quarto, at 3s. each 
Part, or in Volumes at a proportionate price. 

London: Pablished by appointment of the Executors of the 
late Dr. Clarke, for T. and T. Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside ; and 
sold by T. Mason, 14, City-road; R. Grittin and Co. Glasgow; 
J. Comming, Dublin; J. Everett, Mauchesier ; and by all other 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFIC E, poe 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS ; and sold by al 

Booksviless and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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